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ARLINGTON. 



CHAPTER I. 



*' Fast came inquiiy, which unfolded nought^ 
Except the absence of the chief it sought ; 
A chamber tenantless, a steed at rest. 
His host alarm'd, his murm'ring squires distrest ; 
Their search extends, along, around the path, 
In dread to meet the mark of prowlers' wrath/' 

Byron. 

Time and place are not, among novel-readers, 
considered subjects of primai^y importance. It 
will therefore appear unnecessary to be minute- 
ly precise in these particulars, or to intimate 
more fully concerning them than that the pe- 
riod at which this tale commences, was subse- 
quent to the year 1800, and that the scene is in 
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2 ARLINGTON. 

one of the northern counties of England, at 
Glentworth, the seat of Lord Arlington. 

This nobleman was of yery ancient family, 
but of recent elevation to the Peerage. He 
had extensive property, and such influence as, 
in this country, wealth and rank conjoined with 
untarnished character and plain good sense, 
seldom fail to obtain. He was not a man of 
talent, or calculated to shine even in the hum- 
bler walks of political life; yet nobody was 
much surprised at his elevation to the Peerage ; 
and the majority applauded the selection. He 
had been many years a popular good-humoured 
county member, with a hand and house open 
to everybody, and eminently punctual in the 
performance of such duties as the presentment 
of petitions, and attendance at county meet- 
ings and race (nrdinaries. He voted with Mi- 
nisters, and was the proprietor of a borough, 
for which he could return both members — ^and 
thus, naturally and nothing loth, Mr. Arling- 
ton was removed to the Upper House. 
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ARLINGTON. 3 

It was winter, and the short daylight had 
long departed, when considerable agitation be- 
gan to arise in the mansion at Glentworth, from 
the absence of its owner. Lord Arlington, a 
man of scrupulous punctuality, was, to the 
surprise of his household, not forthcoming at 
the hour of dinner. Guests were awaiting him, 
which rendered his absence more remarkable ; 
and there were no circumstandBs which could 
occur to any one as satisfactory explanations 
of so anomalous an occurrence. 

He bad gone out shooting, attended by a sin- 
gle kee^, whom he had dismissed more than 
three hours ago, saying that he meant to return 
home by tf less direct route. The keeper believed 
his intention was merely to look at some young 
plantations, and that he kept his gun for the 
chance of an occasional shot. He had heard 
the report of a gun about half an hour after- 
wards, and from the direction in which Lord 
Arlington had seemed to be going; and this 
was all he could tell respecting the proceedings 
b2 
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4 ARLINGTON. 

of his master. There was nothing in this ac- 
count that explained the cause of Lord Arling- 
ton's absence ; and accordingly the slight sur- 
prise which had at first been carelessly ex- 
pressed, soon grew into serious wonder, and 
at length ripened into a dread of that, which 
though many evidently felt, none ventured 
openly to confess. Poor Lady Arlington was 
sitting in the drawing-room with her assembled 
guests, laboriously trying to persuade them and 
herself that there was no real occasion for the 
slightest anxiety ; that Lord Arlington had pro- 
' bably only called at some tenant's house, and 
had naturally forgotten how time passed in the 
absorbing diik;ussion of some interesting topic 
which was at once his tenant's business and 
his own. She, nevertheless, acted as if this 
very consoling thought had never entered her 
mind, and immediately sent out persons in 
many various directions to search for Lord 
Arlington. 

It was a still, clear, cloudless,*frosty winter's 
night — the sky full of stars, twinkling with 
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ARLINGTON. 5 

more than usual brightness, in the absence of 
the moonlight, and just so much relieving the 
darkness of the sky that you might faintly dis- 
cern against its dusky expanse, the still blacker 
outlines of the tall, leafless, skeleton-like trees. 
The ground was crisp with fro^t, and the sharp 
crackling of the footstep was the only sound 
which disturbed the solemn silence of night and 
winter. There was no hum of insects, no song 
of birds ; all animals had sought repose and 
shelter; and if Nature could ever seem dead, it 
might so seem most truly to the solitary wan- 
derer at such a moment. 

It was about eight oVlock, on such a night, 
when several of the domestics of Lord Arling- 
ton set out, in various directions, on their 
anxious and unexpected errand. They no 
longer disguised from each other the extent of 
their fedrs, and none, when they found them- 
selves under the cold and silent starlight, ven- 
tured to say that the search of which they had 
spoken cheerfully a few minutes before, might 
not possibly end in some dreadful discovery. 
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6 ARLINGTON. 

^^ It ^s an awsome thing, Mr. Jacksoti,^ said 
the park-keeper to the steward, after they, had 
long plodded their way in silence, *Sto think 
what may have happened to my Lord. 1 11 be 
sworn there **& poachers in this neighbourhood 
that would do a body a mischief as sopn as look 
at him ; and so to my thinking — " 

" They might touch you,^ said the Steward, 
** but I am sure there '^s not a man hereabouts 
that would venture to lay a fingei* on his Lord- 
ship. There ^s not a set of tenailts anywhere 
that have less reason to complain of their land- 
lord or them that manage for him (though I 
say it) than his Lordship'^s; and everybody 
will tell you the same ; and if he'^s not liked, 
who is to be safe ?^ 

- " Oh, I never meant that my Lord wasn't 
liked, or you either, Mr. Jackson, but folks 
may do others an ugly turn ; and as for poach- 
ers, I believe I ought to know something of 
them ; and so to my thinking — ^ 
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ARLINGTON. 7 

*^ Hark !" interrupted the Steward, as he 
heard at that mom^it a distant shout. 

** It is James, that went with my Lord this 
morning,^ said the other. 

" Hark ! again r and they heard the re- 
peated cry calling them to come quickly to the 
spot where he was, in a tone which made the 
flesh of each creep as he listened. They an- 
swered to his shout, and pressed onward with 
redoubled haste, during which time the shout 
was frequently repeated, and at length, as they 
drew very near — 

" Come quick ! for God's sake,^ was uttered 
in accents of alarm and agony. They advanced, 
trembling and breathless, and on gaining the 
centre of the plantation, from whence the im- 
ploring cry proceeded, a dreadful spectacle 
burst upon their view. By the dim light of a 
lantern they saw James, the keeper, bending 
over the body of his master. Lord Arlington 
was lying on his back stone dead, and a single 
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8 ARLINGTON. 

glance^ as they drew near, sufficed to reveal to 
them the horrible cause. He had been shot 
through the heart. 

To describe the grief and horror of the do- 
mestics, who found their worst fears thus fright- . 
fully verified, would be superfluous. After the 
first thrill of horror,' they caught eagerly at the 
faint hope that some spark of life might still re- 
main ; but alas ! this hope was no sooner enter- 
tained, than utterly dismissed. The body was 
cold and stiff, as if life had been several hours 
extinct, and when they looked at the fatal 
wound, they could have little doubt that 
death must have been the almost instantaneous 
result. The whole charge of a gun had enter- 
ed a little below the left breast. It was small 
shot ; but so near had been the gun when fired, 
and in so compact a body had the shot conse- 
quently entered, that it had produced a wound 
scarcely larger than would have been made by 
a bullet. ^ 

The keeper, who had attended Lord Arling- 
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ARLINGTON. 9 

ton a few hours before, recollected that when 
he last saw him he had his gun in his hand, 
and it naturally occurred that L(»*d Arlington 
might, perhaps, accidentally have caused his 
own death by this gun. A very short exami- 
nation, however, sufficed to remove this impresk 
sion, for the dress was not singed, as must have 
been the case had the muzzle come almost into 
contact with it, nor was the direction of the 
shot such as it must have been had the gun 
been at the time of its discharge in Lord Ar- 
lington's hand. It was an equally conclusive 
circumstance, tijiat the gun had been removed, 
and was not to be seen anywhere near him. It 
was, therefore, to be presumed that some per- 
son had been present at this tragical event, and 
that Lord Arlington had fallen, not by his own 
hand, but by that of another. 

It was long before the horror-stricken domes- 
tics could rouse themselves from the contempla- 
tion of the dreadful scene before them — a scene 
which had become every instant more appalling 
b6 
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10 ARLINGTON. 

by seemiag so strongly to involve the too pro- 
bable presumption of murder, and could apply 
themselves to the consideration of what it now 
behoved them to do. It was at length decided 
that the Steward should return first to the man- 
sion alone, to break the intelligence to its in- 
mates, and thtit the others should, within a rea- 
sonable interval, follow with the body. 

How to make the disclosure to Lady Arling^ 
toil in such a manner as to lighten in some 
degree the suddenness and severity of the blow, 
was among the first points for consideration ; 
but to prevent its falling with almost over- 
whelming severity was impossible. About two 
hours had elapsed since she had sent out mes^ 
sengers in quest of Lord Arlington ; and this 
time had been passed by her in a suspense 
which became every instant more agonizing, and 
little was wanting to fill the cup of her afflic- 
tions, and give to surmises the weight of cer- 
tainty. 

At length a servant entered and said in a 
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ARLINGTON. 11 

subdued tone to one of het guests, (a gentleman 
of the neighbourhood,) " that the Ste\vard wish- 
ed to apeak to him alone.^ Lady Arlington's 
ear quickly caught the words, and she eagerly 
asked " if Lord Arlington was found ?" The 
d<»ne8tic looked ccmfused and returned no 
answer, and Lady Arlington instantly antici- 
pating the worst, uttered a piercing shriek and 
fell senseless to the ground. She was restored 
to consciousness only to receive the full con- 
firmation of those fears by which she had been 
so painfully overcome, and it seemed for a while 
as if ireason was almost unseated by the violence 
of her affliction: — but letVs for the present draw 
a veil over the sorrows of the unhappy widow. 

On the following morning as soon as daylight 
appeared, many flocked anxioudy to the spot 
where Lord Arlington had been found, hoping 
to discover some clue through the mystery 
which enveloped the cause of his death. As 
there was a presumption that he had fallen by 
the hand of another, it was desirable to see if 
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12 ARUMOTOK^ 

^ the ground bore any indications of a struggle, 
or if he appeared to have been shot elsewhere 
and dragged to the place idi^e his servants 
found him. Nothing appeared that could war« 
rant either supposition. The body seemed to 
have ranained undisturbed where it had fallen. 
The grass round it did not look as if anything 
had been drawn over it. There were no marks 
on the ground of close trampling and violent 
pressure, and as it did not begin to freeze hard 
till sunset, such, if there had been anjr strug- 
gle, would certainly have been seen. 

Lord Arlingtoti'^s gun was found, and not 
more than forty yards from the place where he 
lay. It wi^s in the midst of a clos^tangled 
thicket of brambles and tolerably well con- 
cealed ; but there were no footmarks very near, 
and the gim seemed rather to have been hastily 
thrown among the brambles than carefully de- 
posited out of sight. This thicket was near a 
gap in the plantation fence, on the other side of 
which was a bridle-road. The gun, a douUe- 
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barrelled one, and with locks of a novel con- 
struction, which Lord Arlington had tried only 
lately, had dne barrel loaded and the other dis- 
charged. Both barrels were loaded when the 
keeper who had attended Lord Arlington quit- 
ted him. The body did not appear to have 
received any injury except the single wound 
which had destroyed life. The watch and 
purse remained untouched. These and many 
other minute details were laid before the coro- 
ner's inquest, which was held as soon as cir- 
cumstances would admit ; and the result of a 
long and careful examination was, a verdict of 
^^ Wilful Murder against some person or per- 
sons unknown.^' 
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CHAPTER IL 

« — When they talk of him they shake their heads 
And whisper one another in the ear^ 
And he that speaks doth gripe the hearer's wrist, 
Whilst he that hears makes fearful action 
With wrinkled brows, with nods, with rolling eyes." 

King John. 

Thb painful task of conducting those melan- 
choly arrangements which a death entails upon 
the surviving relatives, was too severe for the 
stunned and bewildered mind of Lady Arling- 
ton; and in the absence of all who were nearly 
related, devolved upon a neighbouring gentle- 
man of the name of Holford, who, to the slight 
claim of very distant and scarcely traceable 
cousinship, added the stronger plea of ac- 
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ARLINGTON. 15 

quaintance from boyhood, and intimate friend- 
ship with the deceased nobleman. 

Mr. Holford was much esteemed by all who 
knew him. He was not a man of brilliant 
abilities, but he had good sense, and was ami- 
able and honourable, and fulfilled the duties of 
life with unimpeachable propriety. That he 
was generally liked is not surprising, for he 
had qualities that could not fail to conciliate 
good-will. He was not only of all men the 
most unoffending, but had a great deal of 
active good-nature, and was ever desirous to 
oblige and assist. The very failings of his 
character, indecision and timidity, and too 
great a proneness to comply with the sugges- 
tion of others, were of that kind which, in 
the commerce of society, are frequently pre- 
ferred to sterner virtues. He had a benevolent 
pride in being popular and useful, and in ful- 
filling, in its best and widest sense, the charac- 
ter of " a good neighbour.'* To have injured 
or given offence to any one, to have been absent 
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16 ARLINGTON. 

when a service might have been rendered, or 
have in any other way impaired his claim to 
this estimable character, would have sufficed to 
make him miserable. Perhaps his avidity for 
the approbation of others was not always suffi- 
ciently connected with an approbation of self» 
and tended to detract from his independence; 
but to. blame him on that account was difficult, 
and to dislike him impossible. » 

Such was the person who was now required 
to superintend the last melancholy duties for 
an old and valued friend, and which the will of 
the deceased, appointing him executor, gave 
him more than the mere daim of friendship to 
undertake. Mr. Holford was, however, so com- 
pletely overwhelmed by the unexpected shock 
of Lord Arlington's deatli, that the usual bene- 
volent activity and efficiency of his mind seemed 
almost to have deserted him, and he appeared 
rather one who required consolation ^nd sup- 
port than one who was prepared to affi)rd it. 

The result of the coroner's inquest had given 
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ARLINGTON. 17 

a great impulse to the anxious interest excited 
by Lord Arlington's mysterious death; and 
every tongue throughout the neighbourhood 
was repeating that awful and important ques- 
tion, *' Who is the murderer ?^' This was the 
one great topic which for awhile superseded 
every other, and seemed to be foremost in the 
minds of all. The detection of the offendlgr 
was that which every one appeared most ar« 
dently to desire. Happy' and important was he 
who could contribute his relation of the slight- 
est circumstance that might appear in any de- 
gree to throw a light on the appalling mystery. 
Respect for the virtues of the deceased, indig- 
nation against the instrument of his death, and 
the unsatiated spirit of curiosity, all combined 
to increase the ferment; and it seemed as if 
there was no extent of exertion which some 
would not voluntarily undergo, so they could 
only be thereby instrumental in bringing to 
justice the great culprit who had deprived the 
neighbourhood of one so justly esteemed. 
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18 ARLINGTON. 

But in this general anxiety toir the detection 
of the murderer, Mr. Holford did not seem 
equally to participate, nor was he as active as 
might have been expected, in prosecuting in- 
quiries, with a view to that object. It seemed 
as if his benevolent mind shrank with horror 
from the thought of wilful assassination^ and as 
if, notwithstanding the verdict of the Jury, he 
could not allow himself to believe, that one so 
excellent, so pc^ular as his lamented friend, 
could have found an enemy who would beoMne 
his destroyer. As his person had not been rob- 
bed, malice, and not plunder, could alone have 
incited the assassin. ^' And who,^ as Mr. Hol- 
ford sometimes asked, ^^ could be . supposed 
capable of such a horrible extent of malice 
towairds one who was never known to have 
wilfully injured any person, and who was so 
extensively bdoved .^^ 

But benevolence is no safeguard against 
hatred; and Mr. Holfbrd^s reasonings were 
thought, and properly thought, inyalid. It 
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ARLINGTON. 19 

was allowed that Lord Arlington, excellent as 
be was, might have had enemies ; and attention 
was soon directed towards an individual in 
whom peculiar drctimstances had created a 
very hostile feeling against that nobleman. 

This was a man of the name of Clarkson, ^ 
who had lived with Lord Arlingt(m, in the ca- 
pacity of steward, aud had been dismissed from 
his service about a year previously, for negli* 
gence and incorrectness, to an extent, which, 
thou^ Lord Arlington had been either unable 
or unwilling to hting him before a court of law, 
had warranted a strong suspicion. of dishonesty. 
This man had made a blustedng assertion of 
innocence, and loud complaints oi the injustice 
wiUi which he had been treated. His com- 
plaints were redoubled when having apjdied for 
a similar situation in another estaUishment, he 
received answer that the character oi him, given 
by Lord Arlington, was such, that the gentle- 
man to whom he had applied could not feel 
justified in taking him as Jiis steward. 
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20 ARLINGTON. 

Not long after this event, Lord Arlington 
was one day walking in his grounds, accompa- 
nied by his only son, a boy of twelve years old, 
when he was unexpectedly met by Clarkson. 

" I have to thank you, my Lord,'' said he, 
with great bitterness, ** for having not only 
unjustly turried me out of your own service, 
but done your utmost to prevent me from 
earning my livelihood in any other. I know 
that I have lost the place I have been apply- 
ing for through the character which you have 
thought proper to give me. But I will not be 
baffled by you or any man, and if I find that, 
when referred to for my character, you write 
of me in such terms as to be the cause of my 
losing employment, I can only say that it will 
be worse for your Lordship. You had better 
look to the consequences. A desperate man is 
a dangerous one." 

It also appeared that, subsequent to this 
threat, Clarkson did make a second application 
for the situation of stewatd to a nobleman in a' 
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neighbouring county ; that this nobleman ap- 
plied to Lord Arlington for his. character; that 
the answer returned was similar to that which 
had been given before, and that in consequence 
of such answer the nobleman refused to take 
. Clarkson into his service. This occurred about 
a fortnight before the death of Lord Arlington. 
It was known that during that fortnight Clark- 
son had returned to the vicinity of Glentworth, 
and he had been seen a few hours before the 
discovery of Lord Arlington^'s death, within the 
distance of two miles from the spot where the 
body was found. This combination of circum- 
stances, which soon became generally known, 
produced a strong impression on the yrhole 
neighbourhood ; and the public voice, which is 
so prone to prejudge a question in which it 
is interested, loudly proclaimed not only that 
Lord Arlington had been murdered, but that 
the murderer was Clarkson.' 

Among the many who imprudently and pre- 
maturely hazarded -this unproved assertion, 
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there was one voice which, though weak and 
youthful, had a more powerful influence than 
any other. It was the voice of a boy, but that 
boy was the present Lord Arlington, the only 
child of the deceased Peer. He was the sole 
witness of the interview betwe^i his fathei: and 
Clarkson, in which the latter had uttered that 
threat which had been so closely followed by 
the dreadful catastrophe, to which it seemed 
to point. 

This scene appeared to have made a deep 
impressi<m on the mind of the boy. He seemed 
to have been terrified by the threats and man- 
ner of Clarkson, and to have apprehended from 
that JI^EJ^ iiyury to his father. And now, when 
his worst fears had been so dreadfiiKy- verified, 
he jumped at once, with the rash precipitance 
of boyish zeal, from premises to a conclusion, 
and scrupled not vehemently to express his 
opinion that Clarkson was the murderer of 
his father. 

This opinion, reiterated with cliildish earnest- 
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ness, was loudly re-echoed by others whose 
years ought to have taught them that, on a sub- 
ject at present so much involved in doubt and 
,of such awful consequence, it was highly im- 
proper to speak in tierms of confident assertion. 
But the singular combination of the above^ 
mentioned circumstances, and the clamorous 
voice of a deeply interested public, made it 
every day more necessary that the charges 
against Clarkson should be minutely sifted, 
and their truth either established or disproved. 
Mr« Holford, on whom, as friend and rdative 
of the deceased nobleman, it was thought that 
the task of promoting such an inquiry ought 
principally to devolve, was vehemently urged 
to take immediate measures for the apprehen- 
sion and examination of Clarkson. But to 
such a measure Mr. Holford was unwilling to 
proceed, and, with the vacillating weak-minded 
benevolence which characterized his general 
conduct, shrank from what he called the dread- 
ful responsibility of a£Sxing a stigma upon a 
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man, who, in his opinion, was possibly inno- 
cent. 

It was urged in reply, that the opinion of the 
public had already affixed that stigma, and that 
his innocence would be most effectually esta* 
blished by a public trial, and that if he were 
not criminal, it would be rather a kindness than 
an injury to expose him to such an ordeal. 
Still Mr. Holford hesitated, and long perhaps 
might he have done so, when the difficulty was 
removed by Clarkson himself, who appeared 
before a magistrate, complaining of the injuri- 
ous reports which had been circulated, and 
boldly challenging inquiry. ' 

The consequence of this imposing appeal, 
which wore so much the air of innocence, was, 
the examination of Clarkson, and of a consider- 
able number of witnesses. A great variety of 
very important depositions were carefully gone 
through, and an inquiry of more than usual 
length and minuteness, terminated in the com- 
mitment of Clarkson to the* county gaol, to 
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take his trial at the ensuing assizes, for the 
wilful murder of Lord Arlington. 

The satisfaction caused by the commitment 
of Clarkson, appeared to be almost universal, 
and popular indignation and excitement re- 
ceived a temporary gratification. 

Bat still, to the surprise of many, where 
pleasure at this event should have been most 
expected it was least apparent ; for it was evi- 
dently not viewed as a theme for congratula- 
tion by Mr. Holford. When any one spoke 
before him of Clarkson as "the murderer ,"" he 
begged that they would not so prejudge the 
question as to call him by that name at present, 
and he even reprobated the people^s eagerness 
for his conviction. 

** You will allow," said a friend, surprised by 
his coldness, " that it is a fine thing to see the 
enthusiasm with which the people of this coun- 
try take part with the law against the offender. 
Their sympathies are not with crime, but 
against it. In Italy and in Ireland the robber 
VOL, 1. c 
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and assassin are screened and protected, and 
the sbirro and the policeman are knocked on 
the head without mercy, as enemies of the com- 
munity, and it is reckoned good and laudable 
service. But here you see^ the poorest of the 
people anxious only for the detection of the 
criminal ; and I confess I know no more true 
and striking criterion of our advanced state of 
moral feeling.'' 

" It proves rather,^ said Mr. Holford, ** that 
the laws are good and well administered ; where 
they are otherwise your criterion vanishes. A 
gamekeeper in England is regarded not vwy 
dissimilarly from the Irish policeman. But I 
allow that it is in some degree the sign of a 
healthy tone of public feeling. All that I fear 
is, its excess. I abhor a disposition to pre- 
judge. Do not let the people in their zeal for 
justice^> overlook that noble foundation of all 
justice, that every one shall be deemed innocent 
till he is proved to be guilty .** 

^^ Certainly ; but you cannot but commend 
an enthusiasm directed against crime ?^ 
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'^ The best kind of enthusiasm, beyond a 
doubt ; but I am suspicious of all enthusiasm, 
all strongly excited feeling : it is always foDow- 
ed by a re-action. Whence that tenderness for 
crime, that sympathy with the culprit, which in 
the very worst cases has sometimes been shown 
to such a disgusting extent ? whence, but from 
this, that we or others had been violent against 
them, and partial and prejudging, and that the 
press had inflamed the public mind by de- 
nouncing them before their trial? Public 
opinion is like a pendulum ; as much as it is 
drawn on one side from the upright standard of 
truth, so much will it vibrate to the other. I 
am sorry to see it swerve at all.*" 

" I fear," said the other, " it cannot be avoid- 
ed, and we should, therefore, be glad to see it 
swerve first in a praiseworthy direction." 

" Perhaps we should," said Mr. Holford, 
" but we must remember that the ends of jus- 
tice may be defeated as much by blind indigna- 
tion ag^nst the criminal, as by vicious sym- 
c 2 
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pathy in his favour. Here is a man whom, on 
very slender grounds, the public voice maintains 
to be a murderer. I own I fear, such is the 
strength of this impression hereabouts, that he 
cannot be fairly tried in this county ; he has 
little chance of an unprejudiced jury ; and,^ he 
added after a pause, with some earnestness, " if 
I were his legal adviser, I would not rest satis- 
fied without an attempt to have the trial moved 
to another county.*" 

The measure thus recommended by Mr. 
Holford was in fact urged to Clarkson by his 
attorney ; but the prisoner did not desire that 
any such application should be made on his 
account, and with a calmness which to many 
seemed to savour more of presumptuous hardi- 
hood than of the security of innocence, he 
awaited the awful approach of that trial which 
was to decide his mortal fate. 

At length the period of the assizes came — a 
period which, frequently as it occurs, is always 
productive of a good deal of melancholy in- 
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terest,— an interest which the approaching trial 
now heightened in an unusual degree. There 
Was a burning spirit of curiosity and eagerness 
not confined to the iromediate neighbourhood, 
but spreading far and wide over the whole 
country. It had been long ere any crime had 
so powerfully excited the public appetite for 
the recital of horrors ; and even that subsequent 
most stirring event in the annals of murder, the 
assassination of Weare, produced not an equal >. 
sensation. 

The many who remember how the whole 
country rang with the horrid tale of that catas- 
trophe, deprived as it was of all that could 
dignify the subject, and create an affecting in- 
terest in the fate of any of the parties — ^who re- 
jmember how the crime alone could excite our 
emotions, will easily conceive how . powerful 
must have been the increase of public sympa- 
thy^ when the murdered man was one of high 
station and distinguished worth, the supposed 
murderer bound to him by the ties of long 
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service, and one of the principal witnesses 
against lum was the deceased nobleman's only 
son. 

Numbers flocked from all parts of the neigh-( 
bourhood to hear and witness this extraordi- 
nary trial. The assize town was thronged to a 
degree to which even a contested election scarce^ 
ly offered a parallel ; and though the activity of 
the press was at that period but as that of the 
dray-horse to the racer, compared with the un. 
exampled expedition of more recent times, yet 
rival reporters were dispatched more than a 
hundred miles for the chance of communicating 
to the London papers the earliest and most 
accurate accounts of a trial which, perhaps, 
might never take place, and even pigeons were 
provided to convey a still earlier announcement 
of the verdict. 

That part of the proceedings which first 
excited the most e^ger expectation was, the fate 
of the bill of indictment of Clarkson before the 
Orand Jury, which, if not found, would at once 
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predude that trial by which such intense curi* 
osity was produced. It was not till towards 
the evening of the second day of the assizes, 
that a murmur of satisfaction, which called 
forth a reproving look from the presiding 
Judge, ran round the crowded Court, when the 
Clerk read a parchment which was handed to 
him by the Foremto of the Grand Jury, by 
which it appeared that a true Bill had been 
found against James Clarkson, for the wilful 
murder of Lord Arlington. Many instantly 
left the Court, as if thid had been the great 
event, for the first announcement of which they 
were anxiously waiting, and the important 
trials then going on were comparatively un- 
worthy of a moment's attention ; and the whis- 
per went roimd that the trial of Clarkson 
would come on the next day. 

It appeared (though the secrets of a grand- 
jury-room are seldom divulged) that the exami- 
nation of this single case had occupied several 
hours — that it had been protracted chiefly by 
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the scrupulous minuteness of Mr. Holford— - 
that the Jury had divided on the question of 
finding the bill, and that Mr. Holford had 
voted in a small minority. 

" I thought we should never have done with 
that case,^ one grand-juryman was heard to say 
to the other ; " but it was Holford's fault. 
He would not be satisfied unless we tried it.'*'* 

^^ He thinks he has a talent for cross-exa- 
mination,^ said the other in a sneering tone. 

" So it seems ; but that does not account for 
his being so resolute in the wrong. There was 
hardly anybody else who did not think the- 
case sufficient to be sent into Court. Poor 
man ! I was sorry for him. He has not yet 
recovered from the shock of Lord Arlington's 
death. I never saw him more affected/' 
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CHAPTER III. 

^' Could this mean peace ? the calmness of the good ? 
Or guilt grown old in desperate hardihood ? 
Alas ! too like in confidence, in each, 
For man to trust to mortal look or speech/' 

Byron. 

The important morrow came, and Clarkson 
was placed at the bar to take his trial for mur- 
der. The Court was thronged almost to suffo- 
cation, and presented that motley but not un- 
cheerful appearance, which, even on the most 
solemn occasions, an English Court of Justice 
is found to assume. There is something not *"! 
only popular but even gay and smiling in the 
aspect of English justice. It lays aside external 
terrors, and imposing awfulness of ceremonial, 
c6 
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and rather puts on a humane amenity, and 
would attract us rather than repel. 

Gaily dressed females were numerously dis- 
persed about the Court ; and some there were 
who seemed almost to usurp the judgment-seat, 
as if they came like other Portias to give, sen- 
tence, so closely were they crowded around the 
person of the Judge. Dreadful as was the 
event, which had called thither the assembled 
multitude, there was an air rather of festivity 
than of gloom, and one was involuntarily too 
much reminded of the Ball, which, 'perhaps, ' 
almost within the echo of that Court, had taken 
place the night before, and would be held again 
when its awful sentence had consigned some 
guilty wretch to an untimely death. 

The object on whom all eyes were fixed with 
the most intense interest, was the unfortunate 
prisoner at the bar. Clarkson was a man of 
respectable appearance, and of strict neatness 
and propriety of attire and demeanour. His 
countenance was one of thoie hard, grave, 
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wooden visages, in which we seek in vain for 
any definable expression, and which m^y se« 
curdy defy the severest scrutiny. 

He seemed neither depressed nor agitated by 
his awful situation ; but received with invincible 
composure the searching glances of the thou- 
sand eager eyes which were intently watching 
every movement of his features* every linea- 
ment of his stem and sombre face. . His self- 
possession was that which, if such appearances 
did not too often deceive us, might be almost 
regarded as the indication of innocence ; but the 
expression of his countenance was not good, 
and suggested the residence of malignant pas- 
sions under its cool and impenetrable surface. 

A pin might have been heard to dtop when 
the usual preliminary question was put to 
Clarkson; and he uttered, not loudly but in 
a firm and audible voice, the words " Not 
Guilty.'' 

The person to whom, next to the prisoner, 
general attention was most directed, was Mr. 
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Holford. The marble paleness of his com- 
plexion, and the air of intense and anxious 
interest which his countenance wore as he sat 
immoveable by the side of the Judge, excited 
the observations of many who were present. 
His arms were folded and his head bent for- 
ward. He never stirred, and scarcely seemed 
to breathe, but sat with lips strongly com- 
pressed, as if painfully, and with difficulty, 
smothering some powerful emotion. 

The trial commenced, and the proceedings 
were listened to with marked and silent atten- 
tion. Nothing however occurred which appear- 
ed beyond other circumstances to produce a 
very striking sensation, till the counsel for the 
prosecution called the young Lord Arlington 
as witness against Clarkson, and a handsome, 
boy of about thirteen years of age, dressed in 
deep mourning, was ushered into court. He 
was not placed like other witnesses in the wit- 
ness-box, but stood by the side of the judge to 
give his evidence from the bench. 
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He seemed at first abashed and agitated both 
by the novelty of his situation and the dreadful 
cause which brought him thither, and, he could 
not refrain from tears. But he was reassured 
and comforted by the presence near him of 
those whom he knew, and by the gentleness 
and consideration with which he was addressed : 
a few prefatory questions from the judge to 
ascertain his sense of the grave responsibility 
which an oath imposed upon him-^questions 
which his youth rendered necessary — were "first 
made ; and by degrees he regained composure, 
and was able to reply, firmly and distinctly, to 
the examining counsel for the prosecution. 

It has been observed, that with respect to 
facts which are open to their comprehension, 
children are frequently the best witnesses. 
Their observation of external circumstances is 
more minute and exact, and their remembrance 
of them, when interested, is more retentive. 
They do not generalize and reason, and call in 
the subtler processes of the mind to counteract 
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the simple evidence of their senses. They state 
the very thing they saw, they repeat the very 
words they heard, and do not try to wrest their 
view of the one to suit a theory of its nature 
or intention, or in conveying the other to ex- 
press the meaning of the speaker in language of 
their own. 

Nothing could be more distinct and dear 
than the evidence given by the young Lord 
Arlington. He repeated the very words which 
Clarkson had used ; he described his looks and 
manners; and he added, with singular accuracy, 
many minute concomitant circumstances, which 
left no doubt of the vividness and fidelity with 
which the scene was impressed on his remem- 
brance. The simple-minded plainness and sin- 
cerity of his narrative pressed deep conviction 
on all who heard it; and the public listened 
with breathless interest to words dropping from 
the lips of a child, on which might hang the 
awful question of life or death. 

This was the only part of the evidence to 
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which the prisoner listened otherwise than with 
the calmness almost of indifference : but at this 
part, especially when the boy was repeating the 
threat and describing his vindictive and angry 
gesture, Clarkson leaned forward, with his eyes 
fixed sternly on the young peer, and with an 
expression of such deadly malice, as was terri- 
ble to witness. He seemed to mutter some de- 
nunciation between his teeth, as this portion of 
the evid^^ce was concluded ; but his expressions 
were not audible. 

The circumstantial evidence adduced against 
him by other witnesses was very formidable in 
its connection and extent, though no one single 
circumstance, viewed alone, could be consider- 
ed powerfully conclusive. 

It appeared that a few days before Lord 
Arlington's death, he had returned to the 
neighbourhood of Glentworth castle, and had 
been seen on each of the two preceding days, 
and also on the very day of the fatal discovery, 
walking alone on parts of the Glentworth pro- 
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perty, seeming anxious to avoid observatiop, 
and having with him wliat looked like merely a 
walking-stick, but which was believed to be an 
air-gun made to assume that appearance, .which 
was afterwards found still in his possession. 

His actions implied a wish that his presence 
in that neighbourhood should not be known; 
and he could give no very satisfactory account 
either of the motive of his coming thither, or 
the manner in which his time was employed. 
His manner when first informed of the melan- 
choly event, was also described as having been 
singular and suspicious. He turned very pale, 
and exhibited signs not so much of surprise as 
of embarrassment and agitation ; then recover- 
ing himself, assumed an air of extreme incre- 
dulity, and was long and earnest in his questions 
to his informant. 

It was very evident that these circumstances 
weighed strongly on the minds of all present, 
and that on many, the preconceived impression 
of Clarkson^s guilt was confirmed rather than 
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weakcped; and the prisoner himself had lat- 
terly abated somewhat of that dauntless com- 
posure which had attended him during all the 
former part of the trial. He, however, offered 
no defence ; and his counsel, who might have 
spoken in his behalf for hours on a question 
affecting not his life but only his property, was 
by one of the strangest provisions of our other- 
wise just and humane laws, compelled to re- 
main silent. 

The judge summed up, and it was thought 
favourably ; and after an impressive charge the 
jury retired to consider their verdict. An hour 
elapsed — two hours*- three hours, and still the 
jury had not come to a decision; and many 
there were who complained of the delayed satis- 
faction of their impatient curiosity, unthink- 
ing of the more agonizing suspense of the un- 
fortunate prisoner. 

At length the jurymen re-entered their box, 
and an eager buzz ran round the court. Then 
came the usual question, *' Gentlemen of the 
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Jury, have you considered your verdict ? Do 
you find the prisoner guilty, or not guilty ?'' 
and a feather might almost have been heard to 
move, and people held their breaths through 
eagerness, when the foreman answered ^^ Not 
Guilty.'^ 

A loud murmur from every part of the court 
followed the deep silence with which the ver- 
dict was received, and surprise, indignation, 
and satisfaction, were so mingled in it, that it 
were difficult to say which feeling had predo- 
minated ; but it was to be feared that it was 
not the latter, and that the majority were not 
on the side of mercy. The prisoner received 
his acquittal with a sullen smile, but without 
any appearance of exultation and triumph. 
He looked sternly round the court, and then 
with much composure left the dock^ the crowd 
making way for him as he pitssed, with a 
dirinking air of fear and abhorrence. 

The person on whom the announcement of 
the verdict seemed to have more effect than on 
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the prisona*, was Mr. Holford. His agitatum 
during the absence of the jury to consider the 
verdict, had increased to a very painful degree, 
and when they re-entered, his eye had become 
wild and glassy with emotion, his limbs rigid, 
his face of a death-like paleness, and a cold 
nH>isture stood upon his forehead. When the 
verdict was given he leaned back with closed 
eyes, as if he were fainting. He seemed soon 
to excite the attention of those near him, and 
some appeared to be urging restoratives, and 
pressing him to quit the crowded court. 

It was observed that on the first appearance 
of returning consciousness, he took from his 
breast with much quickness and trepidation, a* 
ems3l -jpieoe of folded paper, put it hastily into 
his mouth and swallowed it, soon after whidi 
he left the court. The act, though trifling, 
excited attention from the manner whieh ac- 
companied it, and suggested the idea that the 
paper contained some writing whidi he was 
anxious most effectually to conceal. 
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His conduct had been suiSciently remarkable 
to become the subject of conversation among 
his brother magistrates: and he found himself, 
to a degree rather annoying to a shy man, an 
object of interest and comment at a great din- 
ner given the following day to the Judges 
and some of the Counsel and neighbouring 
gentry, by the Lord-Lieutenant of the county ; 
where law, laying aside its wig and gown and 
thoughtful brow, grew gay and festive; and 
the grave and awe-inspiring Judge of yesterday 
now laboured only to be facetious. 

" An interesting trial, but a very long one,*" 
said the Judge, who had presided, the loquar- 
cious Mr. Justice Docksey. *^ If Counsel had 
been allowed to speak, as some blockheads pro- 
pose, in cases of felony, I donH know when it 
would have been over. An ill-looking fellow, 
that Clarkson! I suppose no man on the 
Bench has tried in his time a d — ; ehemi — 
curseder set of scoundrels than I have. Mr. 
Holford, I am glad to see you better— happy to 
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take a glass of wine with you-— you were much 
oppressed yesterday by the heat of the Court 
— I have been talking to Mr. High-Sheriff 
about ventilation — Your Lordship^s mutton is 
superb, equal to any venison, except your 
Lordship^s venison, which maintains, as in 
duty bound, a comparative excellence with 
your mutton— I will trouble you for another 
slice — I hope you have had good hunting, Sir 
Gregory — I was fond of hunting once, but I 
never was a hard rider ; no, I always spared 
my horse — I was considered a judicious rider ; 
judicioiis, notjudicia/; ha! ha! for I was not 
a Judge then — Allow me the honour of taking 
champagne with you — Sir, I owe what I am to 
my sporting propensities. Not long after I 
was breeched (I believe I was a dreadful 
Pickle) my father caught me snaring hares, 
with hangs in my pockets — * God !' says my 
father, ^ we ''11 make the lad a Judge !^ I was a 
seventh son ; he did not know what in the 
• world to do with ihe. * Tom,' says he, * will 
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you be a Judge ? Nothing to do but to bang 
people.^ So I jumped at the notion, and here 
I am— Brother Sparks, a glass of wine ?"* 

So prattled the learned functionary in his 
merry moments of relaxation — and though the 
majority talk much better, perhaps all learned 
functionaries, when in society, do not always 
prattle quite so well. 

The acquittal of Glarkson, by a Jury, did 
not appear to be followed by an acquittal at 
the bar of public opinion. The neighbourhood 
thought him guilty, and he found himself 
hated, scouted, and reviled, his character 
blasted, and himself compelled to hide his 
dishonoured head, and court obscurity almost 
for the sake of personal safety. 

Unluckily for Glarkson, there was at that time 
comparatively little disaffection in the country. 
Rents were high, and farmers thriving ; and a 
war, and a foreign foe of tremendous power 
had turned men^s eyes from internal grierances, 
and united them in one common bond of patri- 
otic sympathy. Jacobinism was worn out, and 
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Radicalism had not appeared. There was no 
such good market as at present, where discon- 
tented bankrupts in private character, could 
lay clamorous claim to public virtue, and se» 
cure of custom, hawk about the flimsy effu- 
sions of their acrid liberalism. In Clarkson, 
there were good materials, which were ren- 
dered unserviceable merely by the want of a 
more fitting season. The victim of aristocra- 
tic persecution (as he might plausibly have 
styled himself), might at other times have had 
powerful claims upon the sympathy of a 
factious mob, and might perhaps have flat- 
tered some of their worst prejudices, with as 
much talent and as eminent success as other 
adventurers in the same honourable course. 
But the times were adverse; andClarkson, after 
skulking ignominiously in his native land, fled, 
at length, breathing scornful abhorrence of the 
institutions of England and confident denun- 
ciations of its future ruin, to those hospitable 
shores, where merit like his had often found a 
refuge, the United States of North America. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

^^ He gives the local bias all its sway, 

Resolves that where he played his sons shall play. 
And destines their bright genius to be shown, 
Just in the scene where he displayed his own. 
Would you your son should be a sot or dunce, 
Lascivious, headstrong, or all these at once ; 
That in good time the stripling's finished taste, 
For loose expense and fashionable waste. 
Should prove your ruin and his own at last; 
Train him in public, with a mob of boys. 
Childish in mischief only, and in noise/' 

COWPEE. 

The young Lord Arlington^ the most pro- 
minent subject of the following tale, was little 
more than thirteen years old at the time when 
he was so cruelly bereaved of a parent. He 
had been sent two years before to , one of 
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our public schools, and, as it appeared, for this 
sole reason, that his father, grandfather, and 
great-grandfather, had been there before him. 

This was indeed the only recommendation 
that the late Lord Arlington had ever been 
heard to acknowledge, while he could adduce a 
pretty ample list of its defects. But he was a 

member of the Club, and took the chair 

at the anniversary dinner, where he pro- 
posed and drank *< Prosperity to the School,'' 
and imbibed with the Port which was shed on 
the occasion, a considerable deal of that most 
foolish of all species of " esprit de corps.^ 

" We were all ^ians,'' Lord Arlington 

would say, and this was an unanswerable good 
reason ; so his son was sent to the family school, 
and, as if that was not enough, to the family 
boarding-house ; for as Lord A. said again, 
a \y^ ^gj.g gii Q^ Thompson's — it was Thomp- 
son's in my time — ^it was Johnson's afterwards, 
and now it is Smith's, but it is all the same 
house where our family have always been." 

VOL. I. D 
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So with a cheerful confidence in the virtue 
which through every change of ownership and 
system must reside in the same identical mass 
of brick and mortar, Lord Arlington sent his 

only son to Smith's boarding-house at 

school. 

Lord Arlington was not exactly one of thcMse 
Optimists who maintain that the education 
afforded at an English public school is the best 
of all possible educations in the most educated 
of all possible countries. He had a certain dim 
consciousness that it had several defects; but 
he found a system ready made to his hands, 
and could neither bestow the trouble nor the 
intelligence requisite to devise another system 
for himself. 

He was also not quite without a notion that 
it may be a very good thing to throw even need- 
less difficulties in the way of youthful advance- 
ment ; was not quite untainted with that too 
common jealousy of the advantages enjoyed by 
the rising generation, and was averse to the re- 
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moval of barriers through which he had pain- 
fully struggled; and to that universal Mac- 
adamization which is now beginning to make 
smooth the avenues to knowledge as well as 
the roads on which we tread. He was one of 
those who stubbornly resolve that their sons 
shall be duly flogged througb the same bad 
grammar throu^ which they have been flog- 
ged themselves, and duly crammed with the 
same quantity of the same unremunerating lore 
which they have since been labouring diligent- 
ly to forget. 

The boy had, at the period of his father's 

death, been two years at , and was rather 

less proficient than when he went to it, in that 
particular species of learning which the schocd 
professed exclusively to teach ; while in other 
kinds of learning, not there taught, it is almost 
needless to say that he had retrograded con- 
siderably. The first lessons inculcated by the 
helpmate usually assigned fromr among the 
schoolfellows in the same form, to instruct the 
d2 
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new comer in the routine of the school, were 
calculated principally to make him a proficient 
in the arts of cribbing, botching, writing wide 
and illegibly, and palming off a scanty and ill- 
composed exercise for a careful and a long one. 
He was early made sensible of the extreme folly 
of attempting to do his best. He soon ascer- 
tained, with a pleasure which can be known 
by none but an idle schoolboy, what very bad 
Latin verses would pass current, and how little 
it would profit him to make them better. 

But it must not be supposed that he learned 
nothing. He had the advantage during the 
first year of being a fag^ and acquired the 
difficult and valuable ' arts of brushing coats 
and cleaning shoes; nay, he even arrived at 
such proficiency in valetship, as to be entrusted 
with the preparation of buckskins, and th^ 
whitening of a boot-top. In short, he learned 
to do for another what it was very unlikely 
he should ever, after leaving school, be obliged 
to do even for himself. 
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He learned the paramount duty of lying, 
find acquired a few useful lessons in larceny 
and cooking — for he was once sent, under 
pain of a severe beating, to steal a couple 
of ducks, which he was afterwards made to 
dress for his taskmaster and a select party 
of the upper-form boys, upon whom he and 
other juniors were made to wait. .The task- 
master to whom he belonged as fag^ was a 
harsh one. From this master he was obliged 
timidly to crave permission to do the exercises 
which the school required; and often did 
he prefer being punished by the usher for 
not having done them, to encountering a 
beating by begging for leisure from his 
more important menial avocations. He ac- 
quired the delicate and honourable art of 
humouring the caprice, and deprecating the 
vengeance of an imperious little despot, armed 
with the brief, but absolute authority, of a 
few years' seniority and a higher form. Wan- 
ton beating without a cause was an affair of 
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almost daily infliction ; and, " You little fool, 
I was worse served when I was a fagi^^ wa9 
the frequent answer to his piteous remon- 
strances; and from thence he could deduce 
this valuable corollary — how fine a preparation 
for a tyrant it is to have been once a slave ! 

The public school of — at that time 
offered a miniature model of an oligarchical 
despotism of the worst kind. The lower boys 
were the abject menials of the upper, and were 
not allowed to strike them, even in self-defence, 
or oppose the slightest resistance; while the 
highest form were a privileged race, to whom 
all must bow with deference, and who might 
set their feet on the unresisting ri^cks of the 
others. It was ruled by the head-master, that 
every boy must submit to the chastisement of 
any boy of a form higher thaii his own ; and 
this precious system was enforced under the 
high-sounding names of discipline and subor- 
dination. 

Of the morality which he theria learned, 
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nothing can be said ; but he unlearned, fortu- 
nately, less than could be expected* Had the 
vice which he witnessed been less abundant 
and less loathsome, it might perhaps have 
been worse for him. On his first coming to 
school, this young and innocent boy found 
himself plunged into the centre of a scene of 
profligacy such as he had never imagined, even 
among the inmates of the hulks; and his 
youthful ears were polluted with the familiar 
mention of vices, of even the existence of which 
he had been hitherto ignorant. But its aspect, 
fortunately, was too repulsive to cause other 
feelings than those of disgust ; and it operated 
on his mind in some degree as the sight of the 
drunken Helot was meant to act upon the 
young Spartan. 

Bad, execrably bad, as was the system of 
misnamed education which the boy was sent 
to undergo at — ^ school — a school in' emi- 
nent renown among the public schools of Eng- 
land— ^it is but fair to say, that there was one 
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important lesson which he there learned which 
could not have been taught so effectually any- 
where else. He learned to estimate less highly 
the importance of the son-and-heir of Lord 
Arlington. The pride and conceit which might 
be too easily engendered, where all around 
him seemed only formed for his use, and sub- 
servient to his pleasure, were very summarily 
repressed by the rough discipline of a public 
school. 

In that turbulent microcosm he found him- 
self compelled to bend to the will of others, 
instead of subduing others to his own: and 
he was obliged to push and struggle as in 
the world of manhood, depending still more 
than he ever would, perhaps, in that wide 
arena, on his own individual powers and ex- 
ertion, unaided by any adventitious support 
of rank and situation. There is in this strug- 
gle, to which they are necessarily exposed, 
much of wholesome discipline to boys si- 
tuated as he had been, and they are pre- 
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vented from being puffed up with empty 
pride, and from being rendered selfish and 
effeminate by the indulgences of home. 
• But by these, the only advantages which 
he derived from — school, the young Lord 
Arlington was not long permitted to profit 
Lady Arlington, though she did not enter 
deeply into the science of education, or know 
why her son had been sent to » and what 

he was meant to learn there, or whether he 
learned any thing or not, or whether the school 
was good or bad, or indeed any thing about 
it, as a place of education, was, hke many other 
mothers, much shocked at the rough treatment 
to which het boy had been exposed, and the 
indignities to which he was forced to submit 
Whatever the rest of the system might be, 
this, she was sure, could not be right, and 
she had sometimes appealed to Lord Arling- 
ton on the subject; but he always quieted 
her with his unanswerable statement that it 
was the same at every public school, and their 
dB 
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boy must go to a public school, for all great 
men had been at public schools, so they must 
even take things as they found them. 

But the heart of the mother refused to be 
satisfied, though she had no arguments to op- 
pose to the stem wisdom of the father. At 
length, however, 6ame the fatal catastrophe. 
The boy was brought from school, to which 
he had returned just before the dreadful event, 
to alleviate the desolate agony of his widowed 
parofit, and to mingle his tears with her^s. 
The trial rendered his presence necessary ; 
and afterwards, week after week rolled away, 
and the mother could not part with him. 
Who can wonder, under such circumstances, at 
the feeling which prompted her to keep him 
near her ; for was he not now all that seemed 
to be left to her on earth ?— the one great en- 
grossing object of interest and tenderness, in 
which were centred the hopes, the fears, the 
wakeful cares and anxious joyfulness of an 
almost crushed and blighted spirit ? 
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It was at length decided that the boy should 

go no more to , or be sent to any other 

similar school ; and thus was a final term 
put to that period of his life which the wretch- 
ed incredulous urchin of a schoolboy is some- 
times assured^ by very comfortable self-satisfied 
middle-aged gentlemen, he will find to have 
been the happiest time of his life. 

The next question was, what should be done 
for the education of the young Lord Arling- 
ton ; and it was a question suggested by many 
friasds and relatives, and principally, amoag 
others, by Mr. Holford. The latter, as the 
only palatable plan, proposed a private tutor, 
with whom he, at least, might seem to study, 
till the period should arrive when he might 
finish at the University, the education so aus- 
piciously and satisfactorily begun. ^ 

A private tutor was soon found, a mild, 
sleek, quiet, gentlemanlike young man, who, 
like " Philosophy,*' as praised by the brother 
in Coraus, was— 
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" Not harsh and CTa1>bedy as dull fools suppose. 
But musical as is Apollo's lute.'' 

The tutor was, in very sooth, in the most 
modem acceptation of the term, " musical C" 
and his flute, if not quite comparable to the 
lute of ApoUo, was played very passably for an 
amateur. Music is an excellent accomplidi- 
ment, and one in which Englishmen are too 
often deficient ; but since an indulgence in this 
is perhaps rather detrimental to exertion of 
other kinds, one would not desire to see a 
somewhat spoiled and indolent youth accom- 
modated with a musical tutor. 

The tutor came to live in the house, and was 
thought every thing a tutor should be — Lord 
Arlington liked him, and he liked Lord Arling- 
ton*— and there was the most perfectly good 
understanding between them. But it was un- 
fortunately too good an understanding, and 
one which enabled each to pursue his own 
course and to do as he liked without constraining 
and interfering with the other. So the tutor 
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practised the flute, and botanized and senti- 
mentalized, and mused and reveried, and wrote 
verses on the first snowdrc^ and the last oak- 
leaf, and indulged the aspirations of his ^^ fine 
piind"^ without bestowing a very lavish' atten^ 
tion on the still finer mind of his pupiL The 
pupil meanwhile would be fishing and rabbit- 
catching, and coursing and shooting, and fol- 
lowing the natural bent of lively, healthy, 
active boyhood— little checked by the tutor, 
who found more leisure for his own pursuits, 
and never checked, except for tearing his coat, 
or dirtying his hands, by the fond, and not 
very intelligent mother, who smiled at the 
colour on his cheek when he came in warm 
with exercise, and only said it was ^^ so good 
for him !" 

It was a pleasant idle life that was led by 
both pupil and tutor, and the business of edu- 
cation certainly slumbered; but there were 
some advantages which perhaps might not 
have been obtained under a much more rigid 
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system. The tutor, though indolent and re- 
miss, was, in the little which he did, tolerably 
wise. He was, fortunately, not one of those 
classical bigots who think that writing Latiti 
verse is the best preparation for the composi- 
tion of English prose — that ancient history is 
erf the first importance, and modem history 
comparatively of none — to know the details of 
the Peloponnesian war of more consequence 
than those of the Roses — and who would re- 
quire an account of the battle of Leuctra from 
a boy who had never heard of Naseby. 

He had a very creditable respect for the 
value of general information; and though he 
taught little, he was glad to encourage in his 
pupil a disposition to teach himself. He en- 
couraged him to seek for amusement in read- 
ing, and he, in some degree, succeeded ; and 
though the books read were, as might be ex-^ 
pected, never of an abstruse, and not often of a 
very instructive kind, yet the consequence was, 
that in a desultory manner, a good deal of use- 
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ful information was cursorily acquired; and 
when, at the age of eighteen, he was sent to the 
University, he went there much less accum» 
plished in the technicalities of classical learning 
than he probably would have been if he had 
remained at a public school — but decidedly 
better informed on those subjects which he 
would be expected to understand and discuss 
in the intercourse of public and private life. 
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CHAPTER V. 

" Wouldst thouy possessor of a flock, einploy 
(Apprised that he is such) a careless boy. 
And feed him well, and give him handsome pay 
Merely to sleep and let them run astray ? 
Survey our schools and colleges and see 
A sight not much unlike my simile. 
And though I would not advertise them yet, 
Nor write on each ^ 7^ builtUng to be Uty 
Unless the world were all prepared to embrace 
A plan well worthy to supply their place ; 
Yet backward as they are, and long have been. 
To cultivate and keep the morals clean, 
(Forgive the crime !) I wish them, I confess, 
Or better managed, or encouraged less.^ 

COWPER. 

At the age of eighteen Lord Arlington was 
entered as a nobleman at — College, at the 
University of Cambridge, and invested^with the 
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flowing honours of the ample silk gown. That 
much which is yaluable may be, and is ac- 
quired, at that celebrated University, it would 
be folly to dispute : but it does not appear that 
a due share of the advantages which it may 
afford are fairly meted to the aristocracy. The 
period of their stay there is abridged by their 
premature acquisition of a degree, which, while 
it comes late to others as the reward of merit 
and exertion, is by them obtdned early and 
without a struggle, as a privilege accorded to 
their rank. 

While thus encouraged to abstain from un-^ 
necessary applications, they are petted and 
puffed up with the exclusive possession of ridicu- 
lous distinctions — distinctions which would have 
suited hardly any period of English society, 
and certainly not the present. While our 
public schools are outrageously democratic, and 
degrade into menials boys of gentle birth, the 
system of the English Universities is, in the 
contrary extreme, aristocratic in its usages to 
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a degree with which the habits of society are 
not in accordance. At Cambridge the tenth 
son of an Irish Baron, if he choose to put on 
the nobleman'*s gown, finds himself fenced 
round with privilege, and a line of demarca- 
tion drawn between him and the sons of un- 
titled parents, as strong almost as royalty can 
claim in the levelling commerce of society. 
He is bowed out of chapel by the obsequious 
master, while the tutors and fellows follow 
humbly in his train. He is placed above them 
at table, and separated by their interposition 
from the approach of tHose who are admitted 
to another very ridiculous privilege, that of 
being Fellow or Gentlemen Commoners. 

Wealth in this country often leads to rank, 
therefore wealth as well as rank must have its 
due distincticH), and those who are bom to wealth) 
and come to the University to spend more, and 
learn less than the rest of the under-graduat^, 
are entitled to a distinguishing dress of a more 
showy appearance, encouraged by better rooms, 
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admitted to the Fellows^ table, and made free 
of the heaVy festivities of the Combination* 
room. Distinctions, which society barely re- 
cognises, are here made broad, and if possible 
important. The nobleman has his silken gown, 
and the wealthy commoner parades in a robe 
like the Chancellor of the Exchequer. But 
there is an intermediate link; the Baronetage 
must not be overlooked ; and the sons of this 
body are, as a tribute to the " order," allowed 
to dispense with the University cap, and wear 
the hat in its stead ! 

In a place, of which education is the ostensi-> 
ble object, it might be thought that every part 
of the system ought in some degree to conspire 
to the end of instruction. But it may be fairly 
demanded, what good end is to be produced by 
forms and distinctions, which at a time when 
those outward shows have more effect than in 
after life, tend to impress an undue considera- 
tion for the adventitious advantages of rank 
and wealth,—- which draw broad lines of demar- 
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cation unrecognised by the usages of society be- 
tween classes which they ought rather to as* 
similate and combine, — which endeavour to 
make the poor man more sensible of his pover- 
. ty, and the rich man of his wealth, and which 
by the spontaneous gift of a valueless degree, 
take away the stimulus to exertion from a class 
in whom, as they have more inducements to be 
idle, it is more particularly desirable that ex- 
ertion should be strongly encouraged ? 

What advantages Lord Arlington derived 
from his two years' residence at Cambridge, it 
would be very difficult to say. Respect for the 
ceremonies of Religion was inculcated by the 
employment of the chapel service for the pur- 
pose of a muster-roll; and lest it should be 
supposed to have any higher object, his fre- 
quent attendance was dispensed with because 
he was a nobleman. There was no incitement 
to pursue the studies of the University beyond 
the very gentle solicitations of his very good- 
natured tutor, who candidly confessed when 
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pressed by his pupil with regard to the pro- 
spective advantages to be derived from present 
exertion, that as his Lordship was in want 
neither of a fellowship nor of a profession, he 
really could not clearly see the use of it. The 
only stimulus to literary exertion which he 
received was from the establishment of a de- 
bating society, of which he became a member 
during the last term of his sojourn ; and for the 
purpose of shining in this, he read history and 
composed speeches which he delivered with 
considerable success. But this, his only pro- 
fitable literary occupation, was regarded with an 
evil eye by the authorities of the University ; 
and though he did not stay to witness the sup- 
pression of the society, that fatal blow was soon' 
given to its existence. 

It is supposed that nineteen was considered 
too tender an age for a commencement of the 
political education of men who are enabled by 
the law of the land to become legislators at 
one-and-twenty ; and that up to the day when 
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they may take a part in the councils of 
the nation, they are to abstain from the dan- 
gerous interest of modem history, and the 
practice of argumentative logic ; and they 
must content themselves with those classical 
histories from which, so differently is society 
now constituted, it is almost impossible to draw 
any profitable deduction,— and with a process 
of reasoning which, strongly as it may exercise 
the mental faculties, is least applicable to the 
business of life, and least fits us for its due 
performance. 

If Lord Arlington gained little from study, 
he gained less from society. Little, in truth, 
does any one gain from the society of an Uni- 
versity. Many who laud most its social ad- 
vantages, are men who aspire to an admission 
into what they call good society, by a not very 
reputable subserviency to such as are either 
richer or better born than themselves. The 
wealthy manufacturer who sends his son be- 
dizened with the tinsel of a fellow-commoner s 
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gown, to lose his money to Lord John, and 
lend his horses to Lord William, thinks too 
often that he has done a fine thing for him, 
and established him permanently in aristocra- 
tical society : but it may be questioned whether 
either the young manufacturer. Lord John 
or Lord William, are at all benefited by the 
connexion. Independence of character and 
honourablene^s of feeling are too probably 
injured in all; — in the former, by the early 
developement of purse-pride, and the habit of 
toadyism — in the latter, by training them in 
the sharper-like practice of preying on the 
folly of others, and bartering, for sordid con- 
siderations, that intimacy which should have 
been accorded only to friendship. 

Independent of such miserable truckling, it 
may be doubted if young men of about the 
same age herding together, without any inter- 
mixture of those who are older, and debarred 
from the benefits of female society, can ever, in 
a social point of view, do each other much 
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good. The tendency of such exclusive asso- 
ciation is to make them selfish and coarse> 
minded, and deficient in that consideration for 
others to which society owes its most enduring 
charm. 

Lord Arlington found at Cambridge few 
desirable associates. There were several at 
the University who might have been so es- 
teemed, but want of opportunity prevented 
him from mixing with them. Circumstances 
were more in fault than he. College etiquette 
prevents one of later standing from seeking the 
acquaintance of a senior under-graduate, from 
whom must come the first advance. His rank, 
which was there so preposterously denoted, and 
fenced round with outward distinctions, had 
made him less approachable by the generality, 
and threw him necessarily much into the so- 
ciety of those who belonged to the same class 
or were of the same college with himself. 

From among his own class the choice was 
limited and uninviting. Two Irish Yahoos, a 
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iKH-th country jockey, a sot, two gamblers, a 
coxcomb, and a fribble, composed the brilliant 
assortment, out of which, among the wearers 
of full-sleeved gowns. Lord Arlington might 
select a friend. That he admitted not one of 
them to that distinction is a circumstance 
creditable to his judgment; but that he lived 
much with them, and others like them, though 
it may be said in his defence that it would 
have been difficult to avoid it, is certainly lit- 
tle creditable to his taste. With them he went 
through a course of wretched yet costly mimic- 
ries, of what are considered the pleasures 
of "the world.'' He pretended to enjoy 
hunting, which Melton would have scorned; 
driving, which seemed recommended by no- 
thing but prohibition and danger; got head- 
aches with bad wine and insufferable com- 
pounds of the punch genus ; and gave in low, 
smoky, ill-furnished rooms, extremely bad 
dinners, at a cost which should have procured 
him the services of Ude. 

VOL. I. ' K ^ 
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A petty war with those in authority some- 
times gave a little zest to the languid intervals 
of this miserable course of crude and unre- 
fined enjoyment. By some it was deemed 
spirited and facetious to be unpunctual at 
hall and chapel ; to confront the Dean with- 
out a gown; and to trample magnanimously 
on the College grass plots; and some added 
the further grace of rolling half tipsy into 
chapel, with hands in the pockets of a shaggy 
great coat. These last were ornamental touches 
which Lord Arlington never achieved. He 
never— -through all the contaminations of evil 
association— lost the feelings and habits of the 
gentleman. They were much threatened at 
College with a temporary obscuration, but 
they never disappeared. 

The habit of associating with men of his 
own age at College, tended to supply some 
of the deficiencies attendant upon home edu- 
cation; but there was one, and an evil, pro- 
minent and important, which it did not correct 
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at all. He had been imbued at home with much 
too high a semie of his own importance^ and 
he left the University with that impression, 
not only undiminished, but rather increased. 
He had come up to College shy, diffident, 
and fearful ci the ordeal to which he was to 
be exposed in this epitome of the world he was 
to live in; and he found himself observed, 
courted, distinguished, set apart from the 
ignoble herd al ordinary under-graduates— the 
odIj nobleman of his college, to* whom, from 
the master to the gyp, all were eager to do 
honour; and all this, as it appeared, because 
he happened to be Lord Arlington. Much 
as he had been cherished and flattered at home, 
he felt as if he had never received his due 
till now; and that both his individual merit 
and position in the world were incalculably 
more brilliant than even in the wildest mo- 
ments of self-elation he had ever ventured to 
anticipate. 

It was so long since he had quitted school 
b2 
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that he was not exposed to that levelling tone 
of familiarity which, among schoolmates, even 
the forms of an University, and the frigid 
ceremoniousness of incipient manhood would 
not have checked. But he found only one 
schoolfellow whom he remembered, and he 
was at another college in a commoner^s gown, 
mixing little with the idle society of the Uni* 
versity, and entering deeply into its studies. 
The name of this youth was Hargrave. He 
and Lord Arlington had been friends at school, 
and now met again with satisfaction, and an- 
ticipated much pleasure from each other^s so- 
ciety. Yet, much as they desired it, they 
saw each other seldom. The idle and the 
industrious — the expensive and the frugal, 
have habits too widely different to admit of 
much association, especially at college, where 
it becomes the interest of the latter, if they 
wish to persevere in their rugged course, to 
abstain from the society of the former. 

It had been better for Lord Arlington if 
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he had found more frequent opportunities of 
associating with such a companion. Har- 
grave was two years more advanced in age, 
and still more in mind : in capacity they were 
perhaps equal ;.* though there was, probably, 
more quickness on the part of Lord Arling- 
ton; but Hargrave's powers were more ma- 
tured. If he had a less nimble. wit, he had 
a sounder judgment ; and the diligent disci- 
pline of his faculties, and his habits of ap- 
plication, had preserved in brightness and in 
strength those talents which, in Lord Ar- 
lington, had either rusted through disuse, or 
of the excellence of which he was almost 
unconscious, from having never called them 
into action. To such a consciousness, Har- 
grave was anxious to rouse him : but his 
opportunities were few, and his attempt was 
evidently so unwelcome, that he desisted from a 
course which would only have endangered their 
friendship, without benefiting him whom he 
was anxious to serve. 
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While Lord ArUngton was at coU^e, an un- 
expected Uow fell upon him, which plunged 
him awhile into deep affliction. He was called 
suddenly home to the death-bed of his mother, 
who expired soon after his arrival. She had 
never been a judicious parent, but she had 
been warmly and uniformly affectionate. Of 
this alone, of her ardent and unvarying love 
for him, was he now sensible. Her want of 
judgment, which was an error on the side of 
fondness and indulgence, he would have re- 
membered radier among her virtues than her 
failings, and she would have been only more 
endeared to him on that account. 

Though, a^ he advanced into manhood, she 
could never have been to him a valuable guide 
and counsellor, yet her loss caused in him a 
feeling of helpless desolation, which he had 
never known before. It seemed as if on the 
threshold of a wide and busy world, he stood 
friendless and alone, uncheered, unassisted, un- 
advised — at sea without a compass, to track in 
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splendid scditude his difficult course through 
the rocks and quicksands of society. He was 
about to enter an arena, where Fortune had 
summoned him to play a conspicuous part; 
and when he looked upon his orphaned state of 
loneliness, he shrank, with a temporary shudder 
^of diffidence and abhorrence, from the responsi- 
' bilities which he was about to encounter. 

Seldom can it have happened that a young 
man, endowed with the same advantages of 
wealth and station, can have entered public life 
so little supported by friends or kindred, as 
did Lord Arlington. He had few near re- 
latives, and among those few were none, whose 
retired lives did not unfit them for the part of 
Mentors through the labyrinth of society, and 
on whose judgment he had much reliance. 

The friend for whose advice he was always 
most anxious to apply, was Mr. Holford — and 
he was a quiet country gentleman, who rarely 
came to London, and partook little of any so- 
ciety beyond the narrow limits of his own 
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neighbourhood, and who, as it was already evi- 
dent to Lord Arlington, had, from the blind- 
ness of well-intentioned prejudice and false im- 
pressipns of modes of society different from his 
own, contracted illiberalities and a narrowness 
of mind, which rendered his opinion almost 
valueless in teaching the young Peer to shape 
his course through the scene on which he was 
about to enter. Of companions he had many, 
but they were of his own age. What he want- 
ed was an adviser, and he looked around for 
one in vain ; and such was his situation, when 
with a clear income, increased during his long 
minority to thirty thousand a-year, he attained 
the perilous age of one-and-twenty, and took 
his seat in the House of Lords. 
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CHAPTER yi. 

** Une grande naissance ou une grande fortune annonce 
le m^rite et le fait plutot remarquer." 

La Bruy^re. 

Thb disposition of a young man entering 
society, with such advantages of birth and for- 
tune as were those of Lord Arlington, demands 
at least a few words of comment. His charac- 
ter, however, was not one of those which ac- 
. commodate themselves easily to the antithetical 
method of description. There were no striking 
contrasts, no startling incongruities, no well 
balanced portions of good and bad qualities, 
none of those improbable co-existences which 
make up a character so striking upon paper, 
jand so nearly impossible to be found. 
B 5 
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His most prominent virtues were kindheart- 
edness^ and, though a hasty, yet a forgiving 
temper, a refined and highminded sense of ho- 
nour, generosity and liberality in their most 
comprehensive sense, a disposition to think well 
of others, freedom from suspicion, ingenuous- 
ness and candour. He was also naturally free 
from selfishness, though habits of indulgence 
had engendered an occasional appearance of the 
contrary. But education was in fault, not 
nature; and when he exacted a compliance 
with his humours, it was rather because he had 
been taught to think that he was dakningonly 
a proper tribute, than because he was selfishly 
desirous to obtain his own gratification at the 
price of that of others. He would make sacri*- 
fices to serve a friend, from which many would 
have dirunk, whom a superficial observer might 
have considered less selfishly disposed. 

He was acutely sensitive, eager for approba- 
tion and esteem, and fearful of ensure and dis- 
like. In this respect he was perhaps not always 
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suffidently discriminatiDg, but was too solicitous 
to be liked even by those whom he could not 
like in return. But this indiscriminate appe* 
tite for praise was, fortunately, not accompa- 
nied by indifference to the means by which he 
might obtain it. There was a counterpoise of 
principle and honour which preserved him from 
having recourse to means of a degrading kind. 
His vanity was active, and showed itself in a 
strong desire to please, and a lively satisfaction 
In success—but it was not vanity of a con- 
temptible description. 

One of his chief faults was, a disposition to 
arrive hastily at rash and violent conclusions, 
from which the ingenuousness of his nature 
could not always save him. His judgment was 
naturally good, and he could reason very cor- 
l-ectly when his feelings were not interested ; 
but when this was the case, feeling usurped too 
much the place of judgment, and distorted his 
otherwise just and rational views. Yet even 
when under the influence of this tyranny he 
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was never stubborn in maintaining his opinion, 
but was ever open to conviction, and admitted 
the validity of dispassionate argument. 

Though self-indulgent and eager for amuse- 
ment, his. natural activity of mind and body ' 
saved him from sensual supineness, and his 
good principles from vicious pleasures. He 
was not addicted to play, and had a conscience 
unburthened with female ruin. He liked man- 
ly sports, but in modefration ; and he avoided 
everything connected with them which was low 
and brutalizing. Equally did he avoid the 
opposite faults of the fribble and coxcomb. 
He had no personal vanity, and did not mar a 
prepossessing exterior by elaborate efforts to 
improve it. He abstained from singularity of 
dress, and eschewed the honour, to which he 
might have aspired, of giving his name to a 
collar or a hat. 

Neither did he profess that pedantic nicety 
of attention to the mere externals of refinement 
which is sometimes most displayed where the 
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intrinsic reality is miserably deficient. He 
was not that mawkish l)eing, a modern Sybarite 
— ^a man-milliner-like creature of chains and 
essences, professing a perfumer's judgment in 
scents, a cook^s in sauces, authoritative in pro- 
nouncing on a vintage, having ^^ a voice poten- 
tial^ to decide on the build at a carriage or 
the fashion of a s^, an Aristarchus of cravats 
and rings. He assumed no air of sickly fasti- 
diousness ; he was neither unmanly nor afiected. 
In fact, if there was one quality which more 
than another gave to his manners a peculiar 
charm, it was a total absence of . affectation. 
He never spoke or acted for effect. His man- 
ner and expressions were always natural, and 
though he had a strong desire to please, it was 
to please by legitimate means, by seeming what 
he was, instead of that which he was not. 

His manner, both to men and women, was 
also chiefly distinguished by its franknessr. 
To the latter, it was agreeably mingled with 
an air of gentle deference, and just tinged with 
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that slight evidence of the spirit of chivaky 
within him, which is all of devotion that the 
deportment of the carpet-knight of these un- 
chivahrous days can show. It was in favour- 
able contrast with the manner of many m^i of 
his own age, who at that time, more than at the 
present, behaved as if their notions of graceful 
ease were akin to those of Lord Dubarly in the 
^* Heir at Law,^^ and assumed towards thdr 
female acquaintance the same rude t<me of 
blunt familiarity with which they accosted 
their male companions. 

Lord Arlington had lively spirits, and a 
quickness of apprehension, which, jmned to a 
pleasing address and readiness in conversation, 
caused him to appear in society to great advan- 
tage. His talents were good, but wanted cul- 
tivation, and had more of brightness than soli^ 
dity. Yet strangers were invariably impressed 
with a high opinion of his powers, and would 
have estimated him superior to men to whom 
he would willingly , have confessed his own 
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inferiority. Such was Lord Arlington when he 
came before an interested and inquisitive world, 
little solicitous about his good qualities, but 
much about the extent of his fortune, his 
habits, and his opinions ; very ready to spoil, 
flatter, and cajole, and anxious to find him a 
good-humoured dupe whom each might mould 
according to his will. 

He was not much known — had mingled little 
with society— was not attached by relationship 
€3^ otherwise, to any particular well known set 
-^and had all the world before him from 
whence to choose his own acquaintance. This 
made him interesting to all. The circumstances 
of his father^s death, which once attracted such 
general and absorbing attention, were now, on 
the appearance of the son, revived in ev^y 
one^s recollection, and served to invest him with 
additional interest. His income was more than 
ocHnmonly exaggerated; and this made him 
more interesting still. In short, Lord Arling- 
ton had for a time the honour of being one of 
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the topics of the day ; and every body — that 
is to say, a few hundreds resident in certain 
streets and squares in the West-end of London, 
who class each other under that denomination, 
thought, talked, and speculated much about 
him. 

" Lord Arlington is a very interesting young 
man,'' said the Duchess of Y. to a female 
friend to whom she habitually dispensed much 
of the false information which she had obtained 
from others ; " a very interesting young man — 
and such a fortune !»- a long minority you 
know-— and that always makes a fortune im- 
mense. Some people say he has a hundred 
thousand a-year, but I don't believe it is more 
than eighty. I am glad to find he is like his 
father — I knew his father very well — you re- 
member that dreadful story of his death — he 
ivas murdered, you know, by his servant — and 
there was a trial — and this Lord Arlington 
gave evidence against the murderer. I am not 
iiure if he did not see him do it ; however, the 
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man was acquitted, and he vowed he would be 
revenged on this Lord Arlington, and kill him 
too — and they say the poor young man gets 
threatening letters constantly, and wears ar- 
mour under his clothes. I must ask him to 
come to me on Friday.'* 

" So Lord Arlington is come out,** said Mrs. 
X. to Lady Z., as they discussed the novelties 
of the season in the morning sitting-room of 
the latter. 

" Oh, yes r said Lady Z. " He has been 
seen at balls these two or three years ; but 
one never knows exactly when a man comes 
out.'' 

" 1 meant that he is just come out of his 
minority ; and has taken his seat, and got into 
his town-house, and is his own master — happy 
man ! — and may marry anybody he pleases." 

^' I question if he is so secure," said Lady Z. 

*' Oh, fifty thousand a-year, you know !" 

** Ah ! but they always exaggerate fortunes ; 
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and I doubt the potency of that chann 
in the class from whom he ought to marry.^ 
pursued Lad^ Z., who, having daughters, 
thought proper to talk disinterestedly. 

Mrs. X. smiled dissent; foa* having no 
daughters, she thought the disinterestedness 
which was so becoming in Lady Z. was quite 
unnecessary in h^. 

"But,'' continued she, "he is pleasing — 
don't you think so ?" 

"Yes, tolerably,'' said Lady Z. still in the 
same careless tone ; " or, at least, as pleasing 
as youths of that c^e ever are. — ^I can seldom 
make them out till they are older. They seem 
to have ^ no characters at all,' as somebody said 
of women once. It would have been much 
more applicable to yofitsg men." . 

" Have you ever seen much of Lord Ar- 
lington ?" 

" Not much," said Lady Z. who had in 
fact seen a good deal of him; but, as the 
acquaintance promised no successful results. 
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thought it would be wiser to disclaim its 
extent. 

« Have you, Mrs. X. ?'' 

*' Oh dear yes,*^ said Mrs. X. who had 
never gone beyond * how d*ye do,' but who 
liked to be thought intimate with everybody 
worth knowing. 

" I suppose," said Lady Z. " we shall soon 
hear that he is going to be married to some 
girl, that, perhaps, he has never even spoken 
to ; but I have not yet heard of even a flir- 
tation." 

** I have heard of many.*" 

« No— really ! but who ? ' do tell me : I 
am quite in arrear with my gossip, and you 
are always so much au courant r 

*' Well, then, Miss H. and Fanny D. and 
Lady Anne T. and Lady — , particularly 
the last I think that rather a serious case."^ 

"Oh, no! impossible, I assure you — he 
does not like her — he cannot like her," said 
Lady Z. driven out of her assumed tone of 
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carelessness, and interested beyond conceal- 
ment. " Now pr^y don't say that gene-, 
rally, it would be doing the youth such an 
injustice r 

** Oh ! I mention it on principle," swd Mrs. 
X. " because I wish it to come to nothing ; 
the best way to prevent a marriage is to anr 
nounce it prematurely.'' 

" Yes, so it is with men past thirty ; but 
it is only putting it into boys' heads,. and they 
are so foolish and self-willed when once an 
idea strikes them, there is no knowing what 
may happen." 

" Lord Arlington has just taken his seat, 
I see,*" said an M.P. to a peer, at White's. 
" What are his politics ?" 

" I don't know ; I don't suppose he has any 
yet : few very young men bring any political 
principles into Parliament ; they generally come 
there to get them." 

" Natural enough for boy legislators raw 
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from college, sait to practise what they have 
never been allowed to learn. But we are talk- 
ing now about principles; I want to know 
what are Lord Arlington's prejudices, for that 
is the true name for party politics — ^is he Wliig 
or Tory ?"" 

" I don't know : what was his father ?" 

" A staunch Tory of the true sort,^ said an 
elderly gentleman of that persuasion. 

" Then I bet the son is a Whig : hereditary 
politics are out of date, and now-a-days the 
sons are found on the opposite side.^ 
^ " As the seed of an apple produces a crab,'' 
said the elderly Tory who had spoken before. 

*^ Or as illiberality on one side produces 
violence on the other," said a modem Whig in 
reply. 

•' Bat the father has been dead too long to 
have influenced the son's politics." 

« Why — aye — that 's true ;— Cressfield— •" 
turning to one of two- young men who were 
criticising a horse from the bow window; 
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^^ You were at Cambridge with Ariingtoa : 
what sort of youth is he ?^ 

** A v6ry good fellow,** was the whole of 
the answer. 

** Aye — ^but what were his politics 7^ 

^^ I havVt an idea : he used to speak at the 
spouting-club, but I don*t know what it was 
about ; I only know that he is a particularly good 
fellow;** and, looking annoyed at being cate* 
chized, he resumed his criticism on the horse. 

*' I knew him at College/' said Sir H. B. 
a formal, self-sufficient stripling, with a stiff 
affectation of premature wisdom ; 5^ I thought 
him quick, but rather shaUow. You were 
asking about his politics: nobody, perhaps, 
had better opportunities of ascertaining them 
than myself, and yet I really don*t know what 
to call them. It was not that he had no 
opinions, but that they terribly required arrang- 
ing. I used to tell him that a maJ, who must 
enter so soon into political life, should take up 
some decided line. He said he did not yet 
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know the right line. I told him any line was 
better than none. He said he did not agree 
with me. Then, I said, you will be a cipher.*" 
And the young Baronet, with a comfortable 
persuasion of being hiinself no cipher, walked 
away to read the newspapers. 

Meanwhile a little dialogue of a different 
kind was going on between Mr. Cressfield and 
his companion, also respecting that ^' par* 
ticularly good fellow,^ Lord Arlington, and 
with reference to the previous subject of their 
conversation the horse. 

" That is very like a horse that was bred by 
Templar, that Arlington bought of Stanhope, 
who had him of Ricksworth, who hunted him 
one season with the Pytchley.'^ 

^* So it is. Does Arlington keep a good 
stable?" 

'* Yes, and always very well mounted.^ 

"Hunts, don't he?" 

** Yes, and rides well, but he 'U never do the 
thing thoroughly. Why now at CoUege, he 
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never, during all the time, hunted more than 
twice in any one week ; and with the horses he 
had, and fifty thousand a year to play with, 
why the devil should not he, if he had meant 
to do it thoroughly ?— but you *11 see, he never 
wiU.'' 

" Does he take to the Turf?" 

" Not heartily. I have seen him make a bet 
or two, and not ill, for he understands a horse 
as well as most ; but then that is all the worse 
for him, unless he will get information, and 
learn how to make up a book ; not but that I 
think he has a good head, and if he 'd only 
take pains I could put him into a wayr-" 
and here the speaker dropped his voice, and 
the rest of the sentence was lost. 

" He plays a little sometimes, does not he?** 
pursued the other. 

" Very little, only just because others do ; 
indeed one can hardly call it play, lie has 
not the true. taste for it : Crofton tried him, but 
it would not do. They 11 see very little of 
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Arlington's money in the Clubs, and still less 

in the hells, I imagine. My notion of him is, 

that he is not an out-and-outer in any thing, 

but he is a particularly good fellow for all that, 

and an uncommonly pleasant fellow.*^ 
* 

Thus idly and ignorantly did persons dis- 
course about Lord Arlington, unknowing what 
he was, and unable to divine what he might 
become; and almost provoked at his having 
exhibited no marked peculiarity, nor committed 
yet any signal folly, that would have enabled 
them, in commenting upon him, to assume a 
decided tone, and say something more piquant 
than they could at present. 

The story of the four months which Lord 
Arlington passed in London after coming of 
age and taking his seat, may be told in few 
words. It was a busy round of laborious 
idleness, of which the mornings were passed 
partly in clubs, and the evenings a good deal 
in that rout and baU life — that society, which 
is scarcely society but in name, in which many 

VOL. I. F 
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young men are most <sager to engage. His ac- 
quaintance, which was at first small, increased 
with a rapidity which surprised him; intro- 
ductions were eagerly requested, and invitaitions 
followed hastily in their train. It seemed as if 
instead of seeking society, he should rather 
resist the flood of civilities which were poured 
upon him. He was flattered and sought by 
anxious hundreds, whom till lately he had 
never known: he found himself all at once 
courted and the fashion. 

He was to many an object of interest and a 
magnet of attraction, and to some of the match- 
making part of London society, of the most 
anxious and indefatigable pursuit. Parties were 
made on his sole account : a ball given by an 
acquaintance of a month's standing was post- 
poned for the real, though not avowed reason, 
that Lord Arlington would at that time be out 
of Town : one kind of dance was discouraged 
because he did not like it, and another pro- 
moted which he was known to prefer. His 
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tastes and fancies were ascertained and stu- 
died with an assiduity which only self-interest 
can inspire, and nothing was wanting which 
could render his progress through the mighty 
maze of London society a brilliant and in- 
toxicating course of pleasure and of triumph. 



F 2 
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CHAPTER VII. 

^' I do not wonder that the behaviour of many parties 
should have made persons of tender and scrupulous virtue 
somewhat out of humour with all sorts of connexions in 
politics. I admit that people f^quently acquire in such 
confederacies a nairow, bigoted, and proscriptive spirit ; 
that they are apt to sink the idea of the general good in this 
circumscribed and partial interest. But when duty ren- 
ders a critical situation a necessary one, it is our business 
to keep free from the evils attendant upon it, and not to fly 

from the situation itself." 

Burke. 

The only part of Lord Arlington's London 
life) during the first season after his coming of 
age, that bore in any degree the semblance of 
serious occupation, was that during which his 
attention was engaged by politics. Having a 
seat in the House of Lords, he was necessarily 
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called upoD to think and act on many of the 
important questions that were brought before 
that branch of the Legislature. To the busi- 
ness of Parliament he gave his mind, perhaps 
even more than could have been expected from 
his youth and volatility, and natural love of 
society and amusement. He was actuated 
partly by the interest which duties so impor- 
tant must naturally excite in an intelligent 
mind, and partly from a conscientious feeling 
that the privileges which he derived from birth 
demanded some return, and should be regarded 
not merely as conducing to his own benefit and 
aggrandizement, but as a trust to be exercised 
for the welfare of that community by the 
ordinances of which he held it. 

On his first entrance into Parliamentary life 
many attempts were made to gain his adherence 
to the Ministerial party : but though he pro- 
fessed no intention of systematic opposition, he 
resisted all endeavours to identify him with the 
supporters of the Gbvemment. The Govem- 
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ment of that dty was too decidedly Tory to 
please him, and was opposed to^seteral mea- 
sures (and among them, especially, Catholic 
Emancipation) whidi he was strongly dis- 
posed to favour. He was urged to second the 
Address in the House of Lords, but he declined 
the {HToposal, feeling that he could not so en- 
tirely approre of the policy of the existing 
Ministry, as the acceptance of such a task 
would imply. He would not, however, declare 
himself a decided Oppositionist ; would main- 
tain a free and indep^ident course ; thought it 
more suitable to his youth to suspend his judg- 
ment, watch well the acts of those thai in 
power, and let his rule of action be ^^ measures, 
not men.'" 

He attended and voted often. He spoke 
only once, and it was on the presentmait of a 
petition in favour of Catholic Claims. He 
spoke, as a young Member of either House 
ought to speak, not ambitiously noir at great 
length, but clearly, concisely, and to the point. 
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with a simple eloquence, not laboured, but ap- 
pearing to arise naturally out of the subject, 
ivith self-possession and an air of manly sin- 
cerity, yet modestly withal, as if diffident of 
his power, in the presence of so many grave and 
reverend seniors, to proffer anything novel and 
worthy of their attention. Both the manner 
and matter of his speech were such as to pre- 
possess the House in his favour, and though 
neither long nor contributing largely to the 
stock of Parliamentary ideas, it was thought to 
be more than merely creditable, and to afford 
the promise of considerable future success. 
His debut had excited sufficient attention to be 
frequently talked of in the Clubs for as much as 
four days afterwards, a long existence for any 
subject in the restless atmosphere of London. 

It was, perhaps, an unfavourable circum- 
stance to Lord Arlington, that he should have 
commenced his political career in the House of 
Lords. The House of Commons is a better 
school. There is in its business-like activity, 
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in the greater multiplicity of questions brought 
before it, and the consequently more frequent 
opportunities of distinction, in the brisker colli- 
sion of opinions, their more remarkable diver* 
sities, and the less reserved and fuller measure 
of approbation, ridicule, or censure accorded 
to their expression, more that can excite the 
faculties, and interest the feelings of a young 
man. 

There is, on the other hand, something chill- 
ing and discouraging in the grave decorum 
and deliberative placidity of the Upper House, 
and in the civil indi£Perence and comparative 
parsimony, both of disapprobation and ap- 
plause, with which all sentiments are there 
received. Coldness in the auditors re-acts 
upon the orator. They must re-echo his sen- 
timents, or resist them with vivacity, - or he 
will falter through need of the required stimu- 
lus. To one who would produce a sound, it 
matters much whether he beats a cushion or a 
drum. Perhaps, however, in the House of 
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Lords, there exists less evidence of one defect 
which is discernible in the House of Commons, 
and is probably inseparable from popular as- 
semblies, the disposition to prefer the " argu- 
mentum ad hominem,'* to better forms of 
argument. 

For eloquence^ intelligence, and general en- 
lightenment, perhaps there neither is, nor ever 
has been, an assembly comparable to the Bri- 
tish House of Commons ; but whoever will ex- 
amine its debates, will find them marked by 
characteristics which the nature of the assem- 
bly would not prepare him to expect. He will 
discover too often, a narrowness of view, a dis- 
regard of general principles, a proneness to 
temporize, a suspicious abhorrence of an abs- 
tract proposition, a.- logic which is really shal- 
low when it is meant to be most practical, and 
shuts out the diffusive light of principle, by the 
interposition of partially exhibited facts ; and 
most of all, will he discover a low ad captan- 
dum method of grounding the most prominent 
f6 
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argumaits upon temporary expediaits, and the 
prejudice and damour of the day. 

Undoubtedly, a disposition to recur perpetu- 
ally to first principles, mm-ks rather the youth 
than the matured vigour of legislative wisdom. 
Undoubtedly, we in England are rich in the 
fruits of political experience. The axioms of 
the constitutional philosopher have with us 
long been moulded into practice, and we can 
take much for granted which other nations 
would labour to prove. Their goal is our 
starting-place. We have passed the period of 
abstract reasoning, and its utility is seldom 
perceived. Nevertheless, it must not be disre- 
garded, for it is often necessary ; and it is to be 
feared that with us, disuse may in some degree 
have produced not merely a disinclination, but 
almost an inability to employ it effectively. 
Theorist is made a term of measureless re- 
proach ; and a deep and subtle reasbner, if he 
presumes to deal in general terms, is scouted as 
specious and unsound. Those who cannot easi- 
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ly unravel the web of argument, cut the chord 
and east it from them. The arithmetician with 
his figures is admitted to be useful, while the 
algebraist with his general expression, would 
be scorned by reasoners of this class, because 
he was a theorist and not practical 

Look at a debate on any great question, see 
how very little attention is given to a discus- 
sion of its principles, and when given, to how 
little purpose. What an absence of compre- 
hensiveness in the view of it ! what an eager 
nibbling at its outworks! what a frequent de- 
parture from the real merits of the question ! 
and what a waste of ingenuity on irrelevant 
attacks ! A man who has grappled, however 
eloquently, with the real substantial merits of a 
question, who has viewed it comprehensively, 
and probed it deeply, will be said to have 
uttered a good essay, or a clever treatise, but 
not an effective parliamentary speech. No— 
the palm of sincere applause will be given to 
the dexterous skmuishing debater who knows 
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how to avoid the depths of his subject, and 
sports amusingly in the glittering shallows; 
who makes no hard demands upon the reason- 
ing faculties of his auditors, but appeals to 
their memories rather than to their judgment ; 
who undermines a motion which he cannot 
condemn, by an ingenious charge of incon- 
sistency in the mover. He who reminds the 
House, that on such an occasion, such an ho- 
nourable Member did use certain expressions 
(which he will take the liberty of reading from 
the Mirror of Parliament,) which are not in ac- 
cordance with the present sentiments of that 
honourable Member — ^he who is rich in the 
ready use of specious quotations of seeming ap- 
positeness, and can furnish for the discomfiture 
of an adversary, the suppressed remainder of a 
mutilated passage, this Ls the orator who com- 
mands applause ; who, though he leaves un- 
touched the question before him, is said to 
have spoken efTectively, and to the purpose, 
and to have attained that highest praise which 
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Parliament accords, that of being a good de- 
bater. 

Among the acquaintance of Lord Arlington 
were several young men entering like him 
early into political life, some of whom had 
been his contemporaries at College. They 
were Members of the House of Commons ; and 
since, unlike him, they had sought their situa- 
tion, they naturally entered with more interest 
into its avocations. Few, however, viewed it 
in its true light : one of them, who made early 
and frequent displays, treated it as a debating 
society : another declared it was the best Club 
in London. The dispatch of public business was 
the last requisite in their thoughts. They were, 
as most youths are, rash, hot-headed, ultra- 
politicians, knowing no other means of avoid- 
ing insignificance, and of seeming to have an 
opinion of their own, than by violent adhe- 
rence to a party. They were ever among the 
loudest cheerers and the most interested lis- 
teners, whenever the House (as was too often 
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the case) descended from argument to alter- 
cation, and substituted personal attacks and 
private explanations for the business of the 
country. 

^' We had good fun in the House last 
night," said one of them to Lord Arlington ; 
*^ you should have come in and heard us. 6. 
and H. had a wrangle, and T. and D. and W. 
stepped in as peace-makers, and of course 
made the matter worse. There was plenty of 
warmth on both sides. H. was called to order 
three times. It' grew out of a motion on Irish 
Affairs, but we soon lost sight of them."*^ 

^*And what was the fate of the Irish mo* 
tion ?"" 

"The debate is adjourned. The Paddies 
must wait. They can wait for redress. They 
are used to it. Really there is nothing en- 
livens the House like a little personal alter- 
cation : it is the only thing that keeps one 
awake.*** 

Lord Arlington had a vivacity of disposition 
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which would have led him to take too lively 
an interest in that miserable system of personal 
skirmish into which party politics have a ten-*" 
dency to degenerate, if he had not been with- 
held partly by his own good sense, and partly 
by the advice of his friend Hargrave, who 
was now in London studying the law. When- 
ever he met Lord Arlington, as he knew little 
of the current gossip of society, their conver- 
sation turned chiefly upon politics, in which 
Uargrave was much and rationally interested ; . 
and he was of considerable use in weaning the 
mind of the former from a tendency to ultra- 
ism, and in recalling him to a sound and sen- 
sible mode of regarding public measures. 

The companion whose prejudicial influence 
on Lord Arlington's political course Hargrave 
was most anxious to counteract, was a Mr. 
Wardour, a young man a few years Lord 
Arlington's senior, of considerable reputation 
for talent, and much expected to shine in Par- 
liament. Like most men who are self-confi- 
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dent, speak fluently, and have a habit of say- 
ing " strong things,'' he was thought much 
cleverer than he merited. He had some of the 
worst faults of ultraism. He was hasty in 
forming his opinions, and tenacious in retain- 
ing them, and intolerant towards those who 
maintained the contrary: and he nourished a 
naturally bad temper with the noxious aliment 
of partizanship. 

" * Measures, not men,' — ^is that the maxim 
you mean to steer by ?" said he to 'Lord Ar- 
lington, in a contemptuous tone. " I say * men, 
not measures.' " 

" But it is only by measures that you caii 
judge of men," replied Lord Arlington : *^ If 
you don't wait to see their measures, you con- 
demn them unheard." 

**If I know their principles, I can judge 
what their measures will be ; and if I condemn 
their principles, I must condemn their measures 
also. Bad principles cannot produce good 
measures. You will grant that, I suppose? 
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and so, I presume, will Mr. Hargrave. The 
most cautious arguer would hardly deny that." 

^^ It sounds undeniable as you put it,^ said 
Hargrave ; " but there may be a fallacy in its 
application. Some people talk of political 
questions as if there was a moral turpitude 
attached to the maintenance of particular 
opinions ; * good' and ^ bad,' and * right' and 
^ wrong,' are strong sweeping terms, which 
require qualification before we can apply them 
to questions of political expediency." 

" I never talk of expediency," said Wardour 
sneeringly ; ^< I leave that to temporizers and 
half-measure men. If a measure is righf, I 
would support it fairly ; if wrong, oppose it 
manfully.'' 

" And without consideration of party, I 
trust," said Lord Arlington ; *^ in which' case 
you will support my principle, and reject your 
own. You know you said that men are to be 
considered rather than measures." 

"So say I still," replied Wardour; "be- 
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cause the measures depend upon the men, just 
as the fruit depends upon the tree. If I plant 
a good tree, it will bring, good fruit I sup- 
port a good ministry, because it will produce 
good measures. I oppose a bad one for no 
other reason than because I know that its mea- 
sures will be bad.** 

^^But you can, in some cases, have, no a 
priori knowledge what the measures of a mi- 
nistry are likely to be. You judge of men by 
the measures which they have either accom- 
plished or advised, and to these you must 
finally refer. It is merely a case of analogy. 
You judge that future measures will resemble 
those which are past. But would it not be 
better, if, instead of resolving to act upon ' 
an assumed analogy which experience may 
disprove, you should suspend your determina- 
tion till you see whether or not your expecta^ 
tion is j unified?'' 

<^ No,"" said Wardour ; " I don't like that 
timid, trimming course. Mine is a plain broad 
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plan of proceeding, founded upon plain broad 
principles. I like a man to have principles, 
and stand by them ; and I hold that such and 
such principles are necessarily connected with 
such and such measures. 1 know what a Tory 
-will da I know what a Whig will do— if he 
is really what he calls himsdf— and I support 
or oppose him accordingly.^'' 

" But suppose the Whig does what the Tory 
would have done ; or the Tory adopts the mea^ 
sures of the Whig, and you approve of the 
measure, surely you will not oppose him 
then?'' 

•^Yes," said Wardour; "be cannot so act 
if he is consistent; and if he his inconsistent, 
I would, for that reason, oppose him stilL I 
could have no confidence in such a man ; and 
where I cannot give my confidence, I will 
never give my support." 

" I should say so too," replied Lord Arling- 
ton» " if I were required to pledge myself to 
the systematic support of any class of men. 
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But the necessity of such systematic opposition 
or support is precisely that which I deny.*" 
* "One may observe, too,** said Hargrave, 
" that one part of your argument defeats the 
other. You say, ^ men, not measures.^ I will 
oppose the men, though I applaud the mea- 
sures, rather than encourage their inconsist- 
ency. I cannot support inconsistent men — and 
why ? because I have no confidence in them : 
and why have I no confidence in them? be- 
cause I don^t know what is to be their line of 
policy, and whether their measures will be such 
as I shall approve. You see, that even upon 
your own principle, we come, at length, to 
measures as the real basis for opposition or 
support." 

"Ingeniously made out,'' said Wardour; 
" but rather too strongly and liroadly given : 
but first, I will answer Arlington, who denies 
the necessity of a systematic plan. I say^ it is 
necessary, and for this reason. Men, of what- 
soever party, must act together and in a body. 
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if they wish to have any weight. Combination 
is the soul of political power. The frail link 
of conformity of opinion upon isolated ques- 
tions, is not alone sufficient to give strength 
and stability, and uniformity and consistency 
to any set of^ men. A party has in view one 
great object, — ^to secure to the coimtry a good 
Government. In pursuance of this object it 
must act upon broad principles, and sacrifice 
questions of detail to the great main purpose 
which is so much more essential to the public 
good. The supporter of Government must 
support its measures, whether he entirely ap- 
prove of them or not ; because, if he withholds 
his support, they may be driven from their 
posts, and less able hands would take the helm. 
Their opponent should oppose them alike in 
all things, if he thinks that other counsellors 
would more effectually serve the state. This 
is the bold, straightforward, manly course of 
those who disdain to stoop to petty considera- 
tions when a great object is before them." 
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" It is easy to eulogize,^ said Lord Ar- 
lington, '^ but allow me to question the straight- 
forward manliness of opposing (that is, of* 
pretending to dislike,) measures of which you, 
in your heart, approve. It may be the ho- 
nesty of a partisan ; but it is hardly honest, 
under any more comprehensive acceptation of 
the word.'' 

" I dott't understand the force of your 
distinction,'' said Wardour ; ** it w honesty in 
a partisan, and therefore precisely that kind of 
honesty which the occasion requires. Is there 
any stronger obligation than fidelity to one's 
party P Can any thing be baser than to desert 
it?" 

^^ Yes ! to support it in the prosecution of 
measures which we secretly condemn; this is 
a worse and wider treachery; the one may be 
treachery to a party, the other is a breadi of 
duty to the public. The one. is the violation 
of a compact, but of a compact which you ought 
never to have formed ; the other of a more 
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solemn compact, which cTery public man must 
form— which, even if not expressed in words, is 
virtually implied in the very adoption of public 
duties^—an obligation to act for the puldic to 
the best of one's judgment."" 

*^ And I do so act to the best of my judg- 
ment,'' said Wardour^ ^^ in maintaining my ad- 
herence to a party : and I do it with the view 
of securing to the public that most important 
blessing, a good government,^ 

** You speak,'' said Lord Arlington, " as 
if to have a good government, that is, a go- 
vernment of whose members you approve, 
were the end of legislation instead of the means. 
It seems you would oppose, whether right or 
wrong, the acts of a ministry of whom, col- 
lectively, you disapproved. But, if what you 
call a bad ministry, proposes the same mea-^ 
sures that would be proposed by a good one^ 
in what respect is it less conducive to the 
public good ?" 

" Because,*" said Wardour, " its good mea- 
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sures would be only fortunate accidents at 
best : we could feel no confidence in the men 
Who composed it. They must still be dispos- 
sessed lest they avail themselves of their good 
deeds as engines of power for the accomplish- 
ment of bad ones.^ 

*^ It will be time enough to oppose them 
when they propose those evil measures which 
you so gratuitously expect." 

" It may be too late,'' said Wardour ; " the 
enemy may be then too strong.*" 

" Perhaps,'' replied Lord Arlington ; " but 
remember that both their future strength, and 
future ill-deeds, are gratuitous assumptions, 
prophesied phantoms, unsubstantial forebodings, 
for which you overlook the certain exigencies 
of the present moment. In short, you would 
do certain present harm for uncertain pro- 
spective good." 

** I thought," said Wardour, <« that puWic 
men should be provident of the* future. I 
am sorry for my mistake. But enough of 
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this; we shall not conyert each other now, 
though time will, if I donH. I shall soon 
see you a party man."" 

" I trust not,'' said Lord Arlington. 

** Then I shall be sorry for you. Take 
my advice, and never be that crawling crea- 
ture, a moderate man. Leave that to men of 
moderate talents: you are capable of better 
things. Adieu, till evening;" and, nodding 
to Lord Arlington and Hargrave, with as much 
complacency as if he were a triumphant dis- 
putant, instead of a defeated retreater. War- 
dour took up his hat and departed. 

^ That last quibbling connection of mo- 
derate views, with moderate talents,'' said 
Lord Arlington, with a smile, " is a fair spe- 
cimen of our friend's logic. He has not shaken 
my opinion ; I still say, ^ measures, not men.' " 

" I am glad of it," replied Hargrave, " but 
we must not forget that there may be excep- 
tions to your general rule, and that even a 
good principle may sometimes be followed too 

VOL. 1. G 
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strictly. Neither must we forget that the 
maxim we advocate has been too often grossly 
abused, perverted from its true and upright 
meaning, and made a cover for dishonesty. 
If ^ men, not measures,' has been the ralljdng 
watchword of blind servility and factious in- 
tolerance, ' measures, not men,^ has been no 
less the cloak under which truckling, shifting, 
time-serving politicians, men who wished to 
abandon or to join a ministry, with no other 
view than individual interest, have often sought 
convenient shelter.'' 

" That may be true," said Lord Arlingtoji ; 
'^ but the best things may be abused, and their 
abuse is no valid argument against them. You 
will still admit the excellence of the principle?" 

"Yes; but with some reservations. You 
have said with truth that it is the fairest course 
to judge of Ministers by their measures, and 
oppose them only when just occasion shall 
arise; but remember that all the acts of a 
ministry are not dependent upon Parliamentary 
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oontroL The foreign policy of a Cabinet muat 
be in a great degree independent ; and in this 
especially^ and in other cases, it works in secret 
till the operation and result burst forth upon 
the world together. Irremediable mischief 
may be silently done, and Parliament has only 
the barren satisfk^iqn of condemning an error 
of policy which it cannot repair. Nay, even 
within the limits of l Parliamentary control, 
in the very Houses of Parliament, measures 
may be promised which bannot be executed, 
and which had better never have been pro- 
mised at all. Impossible hopes may be raised 
on the one hand, or on the other a harsh 
denial of that which is required may inflame 
the spirit of disaffection. On all these ac- 
counts it is very desirable to consider in the 
outset which way the principles of a Ministry 
are likely to lead it. If you apprehend 
danger from the course it is likely to take, 
I hold there is nothing illiberal and unjusti- 
fiaUe in denoting, ab initio^ by speech and 
G 2 
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vote, your want of confidence in ^such a 
Ministry.'' 

"Then you defend systematic opposition? 
You would oppose men without cognizance of 
measures?'* said Lord Arlington, with some 
surprise. 

"With considerable qualifications,*' said 
HargraTe. "You must not suppose that I 
agree with Wardour. I should hold it dis- 
honourable to disguise my approbation of any 
measure of any Ministry. I would never 
strive to embarrass a Ministry if there was 
the slightest chance of, at the same time, mate- 
rially embarrassing the public service. My 
opposition should not be systematic. It should 
be limited to the expression (I care not how 
strong) of my want of confidence in its general 
policy ; but reserving to myself the liberty of 
fully co-operating in the prosecution of any 
measures which I conceived to be really de- 
sirable.*" 

" I like your principle," said Lord Arling- 
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ton, ^^ but it will require no common judgment 
to practise it with credit and success.^ 

^^ I acknowledge the difficulties,^ said Har- 
grave; "it is always difficult to avoid ex- 
tremes, — while 'nothing is easier than that vio- 
lent ultraism which so many erringly regard 
as the mark of decision and of talent.^ 

Here the companions separated— Eburgrave 
to devote the remainder of his day to the dry 
perusal of ponderous law books-^Lord Ar- 
lington to apportion his time as follows: an 
hour to Whitens, half-an-hour to the House of 
Lords, — from six to seven a saunter on horse- 
back by the Serpentine -r a dinner at eight — a 
party at eleven — and three balls from twelve 
till day-light. It need hardly be added that 
the conversation which filled that time was of 
a very diflFerent description from the grave dis- 
cussion which, by way of sometimes talking a 
little sense, he had held with Wardour and 
with Hargrave. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

*< First on thy friend deliberate with thyself^ 
Pause-— ponder — sift— nor eager in the choice. 
Nor jealous of the chosen — fixing, fix ; 
Judge before friendship — ^then confide till death.'' 

Young. 

It would have been very fortunate for Lord 
Arlington if during his stay in London he 
could have had much of the society of so right- 
minded a companion as Hargrave. But it was 
not so, and for many reasons. They lived far 
asunder; their hoiurs, their occupations, were 
very different. They could meet seldom, and 
found that when they did meet, they had little 
in common except subjects of general interest. 
The man of business and the man of pleasure 
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have few common topics; and Hargrave was 
otherwise employed than in culling that ever- 
springing and short-lived crop of amusing 
trifles, which form the daily harvest of Clubs 
and drawing-rooms. It was evident that how<- 
ever Lord Arlington and Hargrave might 
estee^i each other, there could be little com- 
panionship between them. Lord Arlington's 
chosen companions were naturally those who 
were placed more nearly in similar circum- 
stances, and led the same sort of life as him- 
self. 

Among the many who sought his society 
were two, who soon began to exercise on him a 
greater influence than .any other of Iiis male 
acquaintance. They were older than he by 
about ten years, a seniority which gave them 
a considerable advantage in point of worldly 
knowledge, without impairing that vivacity and 
youthfulness of mind and manner, and that 
love of gaiety and amusement which a young 
man of lively spirits requires in the companions 
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of his leisure. It was not enough to disturb 
the equality of good fellowship, while it just 
impressed Lord Arlington with the pleasant 
feeling, that to be sought by men so well esta- 
blished in society, conveyed a gratifying com- 
plimentf and made him regard them with a 
friendly satisfaction which their intrinsic merits 
little warranted. 

Sir Gerald Denbigh and Henry Beauchamp 
(for such were the names of Lord Arlington's 
friends) were at that time two of the men most 
popular, most admired, and courted in the 
small circle of the best society, and most 
observed and noted by its inferior votaries. 
They were very diflferent in everything, save in 
worshipping " the world,*^ and exacting worship 
from it in return. Success in society was the 
object of each, but the modes by which they 
strove to gain it, were as different as were the 
qualifications of the men. Sir Gerald Denbigh 
possessed no external advantages ; he was low 
in stature and ordinary in feature^ and was. 
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moreover, always plainly dressed, and with an 
almost studied contempt of the existing fashion. 
There was nothing of dignity, nor much of 
suavity in his manner, nor was there anything 
in his general appearance and deportment 
which could render favourable a first impres- 
sion. But the stranger who might have won- 
dered why this ordinary-looking man should be 
so much admired, could not remain long in his 
company without Vliscovering some portion of the 
true cause, for Sir Gerald Denbigh possessed, 
in a high degree, the merit of being an agree- 
able talker. A quick observation, a lively and 
humorous fancy,, a retentive memory, imper- 
turbable confidence, refinement of tact, good 
spirits, and an ever active desire to shine, com- 
bined with great conversational facility, were 
the qualities which he brought into society. 

He had talents which might have enabled 
him to succeed in literature or in political life ; 
but instead of striving for the bright, but slow- 
coming and hard-earned honours which might 
66 
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have awaited hini) in either of those courses, he 
preferred the more immediate gratification of 
his restless vanity, by establishing a reputation 
for conversational brilliancy, by inhaling the 
incense of admiring coteries, and rendering 
himself a table oracle, or (to adopt a phra$e 
that has been used before) ** a diner-out of the 
fitst magnitude."*^ For success in this line he 
was eminently qualified. He was the most 
amusing raconteur ^ and the most formidable 
of cidloquial satirists. Nobody had a more 
ready fund of agreeable anecdote, knew better 
everything interesting among passing events, 
everything that ** the world '^ considered worth 
knowing, and could mix more pleasant informa- 
tion, with the liveliest and most graceful trifling. 
So qualified, he soon became famous. His bons- 
mots were repeated, his epigrams were handed 
about, stories which had owed their piquancy 
to his mode of telling, were retailed because 
they were his, and people tried to laugh again, 
and wondered why they could not. In short, 
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nobody in the whole circle of the most fastidi- 
ous society was more caressed and sought than 
Denbigh. 

But though many admired Denbigh, few 
really liked him. Not only did he too freely 
scatter shafts of ridicule, which irritated and 
annoyed, but he wanted that warmth of feeling 
which is necessary to conciliate good-will. He 
had no heart. He loved none, and he hated 
many — ^hated with a slow, petty, jealous, rank- 
ling spite, a smiling hatred, originating, per- 
haps, in no deeper cause than another being 
admired in the circles where he wished to reign 
supreme, or appearing indifferent to his own 
great claims ; and this he would calmly nurse for 
years, till he found a fitting time to wreak it. 

It was his ambition not only to be the idol 
of society, but to exercise in some degree a 
dominion over it, and to this valueless end 
was the busy idleness of his life devoted. 
With this view he selected his associates and 
formed his intimacies. He knew that in only 
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eae way could a young unmarried man, of 
moderate rank and fortune, establish much 
mfluence over the fashionable world, namely, 
by influencing those who were its acknowledged 
leaders. This course he diligently pursued* 
He measured the desirabl^ess of an acquaint- 
ance, not by the merits of the person, but by 
the importance' which society accorded to them. 
If they were proudly pjiaced, he sought their 
intimacy; he covertly laboured to become 
their bosom friend, their counsellor, their 
pianager; and this he did to gain for himself 
no real advantage, but merely to gratify his 
pride, by enabling himself to feel that the 
golden idols of " the world's'' homage were 
but puppets in his hands. 

While thus really a slave to fashion, there 
was nothing which he so indignantly disclaimed 
as being a fashion-hunter. He affected inde- 
pendence and indifference to all the externals 
of fashion, the characteristics by which ordi- 
nary judges could estimate his position; and 
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he avoided whatever in the language of the 
Morning Post could be called *< places of 
fashionable resort.'*' He was seldom seen at 
large assemblies, even if collected under the 
auspices of his more admired intimates. He 
professed to hate crowds, and preferred gliding 
about in the more select society of those whose 
well-thronged parties he had in vain been 
pressed to attend. 

Sir Gerald Denbigh was not^a vicious man. 
He was not a roue nor a bon vivanty nor a 
gambler, nor a spendthrift ; but he was a vain 
cold-hearted selfish man, who would not have 
beai withheld by principle from being any of 
these if he had only been so inclined. He 
nevertheless sometimes made an adv^tageous 
use of ^is absence of inclination for vicious 
pleasures, and boasted of his morality and 
correctness before the most rightminded of hiii 
distinguished friends; while he was equally 
ready to scoflF at all virtue with others, who 
were glad for their own sakes to cry it down. 
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Never was there a more complete contrast to 
Denbigh than Beauchamp, who was perhaps still 
mdre the idol of society, and stood higher than 
Denbigh in general estimation for fashionable 
distinction. Yet Denbigh, jealous as his dis- 
position was, did not hate Beauchamp much, 
because in fact they seldom clashed, and the 
success of each in society was of a different 
kind, and gained by different means. What 
Denbigh owed to talent, agreeableness, and 
finesse, Beauchamp owed chiefly to externals. 
In the first place he was very handsome. To 
be as good-looking as Beauchamp was the 
highest praise which it was thought possible to 
accord to the exterior of any man. Then he 
excelled in all manly exercises, and in those 
accomplishments which are most easily appre- 
ciated by the greatest number. He was the 
_^ best waltzer, the best rider, the best shot, 
f the best skaitej;, fencer, billiard-player, whist- 

player, cricketer, the best in short at every 
game and accomplishment in which success 
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draws ready applause from the generality. 
This, together with his companionable quali- 
ties, made him as much an idol and model 
among men as his good looks ensured him the 
admiration of women. He was the glass of. 
fashion, in which all the young aspiring cox- 
combry of London dressed themselves, and 
wore the Beauchamp hat, or the Beauchamp 
collar, and tried to walk, ride and drive in 
humble imitation of the inimitable original. 

Beauchamp was especially qualified to be an 
ornamental member of society, but' less to be 
an entertaining one. In fact, his agreeableness 
did not amount to more, than that tact and re- 
finement, and grace of manner and acquaint* 
ance with all topics of momentary interest, 
which long habits of society will give to per- 
sons of even very moderate ability. But in 
spite of the good-humoured off-handed cordi- 
ality which made him a favourite among men, 
and the fascination of look and manner which 
extended wide his conquests among women. 
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Beauchamp could not be called an amusing 
companion, and in this respect appeared to 
great, disadvantage in comparison with Denbigh. 
He had, however, with all his apparent open- 
ness of manner, almost as much artfulness as 
the latter, a quality supposed to have been not 
a little fostered by his Turf pursuits, and 
habits of play, and the underhand shifts to 
which a boundless^ extravagance had compelled 
him to resort. He was one of those ingenious 
person^ who, without more than very trifling 
ostensible means, contrive to indulge in every 
imaginable luxury; who deny themselves no 
gratification, and habitually set expense at 
nought; who are always deep in debt, yet 
never seem to feel its consequences — stake more 
pounds on a race than they are known to 
have pence — play every night for double 
their yearly income, and see it lost with the 
coolest indifference.. 

All thisi was thought extremely clever, and the 
mystery of Beauchamp's ways and means seem- 
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ed to increase the general admiration. Many 
explanations were given, none of them honour- 
able, and some of them true ; but Beaiichamp 
was not less admired. He was fully entitled 
to the character conveyed by that comprehen- 
sive half-Anglicized word, a rovLt, He played 
and betted much, and partook deeply, and too 
often with vicious excess, of every ingredient 
which fills the cup of youthful pleasure. He 
was held up without scruple as a notorious 
profligate ; but then he was very pleasing, and , 
very good-humoured, and he had a most en- 
gaging manner, and was very much the fashion ; 
and ^* the world" was as lenient as it usually is, 
' shook the head and frowned in his absence, and 
smiled on him most graciously whenever he 
approached. 

Both Denbigh and Beauchamp made more 
than usual' efforts to improve their intimacy 
with Lord Arlington, and each for reasons of 
his own ; Beauchamp, because he found him a 
pleasant companion and knew that he had 
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much to spend ; Denbigh, because others seemed 
to like him, and he was noticed and petted by 
those who administered the laws of fashion, and 
promised to become a creditable friend. Each 
too wished to be intimate with him because the 
other did, for it was always a satisfaction to 
Denbigh to abstract a friend from Beauchamp» 
and Beauchamp, though in a less degree, had 
the same good feeling with regard to Denbigh. 
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CHAPTER IX 

<' Si nous ne nous flattions pas nous-m^mes, la flatterie 
des autres ne nous pourrait nuire/' 

ROCHEFOUCAULT. 

At length came July ; and after the usual 
proportion of chilly dejeunis and drenched 
water-parties, and more railing than in any 
other month in the year against that most 
certain of all grievances the uncertainty of our 
climate, of which people complain as if it was 
not to be expected; Lord Arlington followed 
the example of his friends, when what is called 
*f everybody^ went out of Town, and the Lon- 
don season might be considered at a close. 

And what, it may be now asked, had been 
the effect of that season upon him ? He had 
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gained acquaintance too numerous to be reckon- 
ed, and many among them whom he called 
friends. He had been very much sought, ca- 
tessed, and flattered — and flattery had done its 
work. He left London satiated with the plea- 
suresof its society — but not satiated with the flat- 
tery which it administered. He left it spoiled 
and elated, no longer diffident and modest, but 
confident and exigeant^ disposed to claim as a 
right that deference and attention which he at 
first received with gratitude, and, though a 
little prepared for it by the servilities of Col- 
lege, almost with surprise. He had risen pro- 
digiously in his own estimation, and he thought 
he had improved in self-knowledge when he 
had augmented nothing but a delusive vanity. 
He. was becoming mentally a coxcomb — men-^ 
tally y we say, for there was nothing about him 
indicative of that miserable coxcombry which 
shows itself in dress and manner. His good 
taste preserved him from aU ridiculous external 
peculiarities. 
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Self-love is notoriously hostile to the growth 
<rf a love of any other kind, and it might there- 
fore be very fairly surmised that Lord Arlington 
would not have become deeply enamoured of 
any one. There were many among the beau- 
ties of the day whom he seemed to admire — too 
many, as some thought, to admit of much 
devotion to any one person. In the merry 
month of May it began to be anxiously agitated 
among match-making gossips, whether he had 
yet fallen in love, and none could answer the 
important question. It was noticed with amus- 
ing accuracy and minuteness whom he danced 
with, and how often ; whom he talked to, and 
how long ; whom he shook hands with or only 
bowed to ; whom he smiled at ; with whom he 
laughed, and with whom his voice had ever 
seemed to sink into a whisper. All this was 
diligently noted — ^yet June came, and the spe- 
culators were still at fault—July came, and 
some little ground was gained by the anxious 
surmisers, for at length a whisper went round 
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that the chosen lady to whom Lord Arlington 
was most devoted was Lady Alioe Mortimer, 
the youngest daughter of the JSarl of Rochdale. 
Lord Arlington remained quite unconscious 
of the existence of such a rumour, till, a few 
days before he left London, on looking one day 
into the betting-book at White's, he saw to his 
surprise, that the probability of his marrii^ 
with that lady within a year, had been inserted 
as the subject of a bet. The names of the bet- 
ters were not given at length, but it was after- 
wards found that he who betted against Lord 
Arlington's chance of matrimony, was his inti- 
mate friend Sir Gerald Denbigh. The colour 
which mounted high on Lord Arlington's 
cheek, as he read the entry, and the air of 
embarrassment with which he hastily closed 
the book, might perhaps have convinced some 
persons, if they had seen him at that moment, 
that this prospect of a marriage, so rudely 
alluded to^ had some shade of jMr€4>ability in its 
favour. 
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It was indeed true, though until that mo- 
ment he had never confessed it to himsielf, 
that, however he might have been dazzled by 
others, there was not one by whom he had been 
ao truly attracted as by Lady Alice Mortimer. 
He did not know how true this was till he 
found himself taxed with it, and he left the 
Club, resolving, for the first time in his altered 
mind, a serious purpose of matrimony. He 
had not walked many paces, deep in this new 
train of thought, when he felt a h^nd on his 
arm, and was startled by a laugh, which he 
knew to be Denbigh's. 

" Pardon for the interruption,'' said Denbigh. 

" There is no interruption in the case," said 
Lord Arlington, with rather an uneasy ^ smile. 
" Am not I alone ?'^ 

" Oh, no ! never less alone, but engaged in a 
snug Ute-Or-ttte with yourself." 

** Well, don't say you found me thinking," 
replied Arlington, " or you might ruin me with 
half the Town.*' 
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" Likely enough — though something will de- 
pend upon the subject. I guess the subject, 
but I am too discreet to mention it. Others, 
however, are not so discreet; and I believe I 
must trouble you for a little information, be- 
cause people will ask embarrassing questions, 
and it is my failing never to have a ready an- 
swer. Suppose I am asked, as I have already 
been, if it is true that Lord Arlington is going 
to be married to Lady Alice Mortimer, what 
must your humble servant answer ?^ 

Arlington started and coloured at the ques- 
tion, 

" Take time,'' said Denbigh ; " I don't wish 
to hurry you.*" « 

•* Thank you ; but my answer is ready, and 
very short and simple it is. Say that you know 
nothing about it.'' 

" Faith ! I believe that is the wisest an- 
swer for any man about anything. As for my 
manner, when I am questioned, I suppose I 
had better copy yours ; start a little, and look 
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surprised (though, by the by, you did not 
look surprised enough); blush too, if I e^n ma- 
n9ge it ; but I can never blush extempore." 

They laughed and parted, but with very 
different feelings. Lord Arlington's were those 
of embarrassment and annoyance; Denbigh^s 
of glee and satisfaction. He had taxed Lord 
Arlington with an intention of marriage, not 
idly and without a purpose, and he flattered 
himself that this purpose would be gained. 
He knew, that, among the various methods 
of nipping the bud of an incipient predilection, 
one of those which frequently succeeds is that 
of taxing the inamorato with an intention 
which he has hardly begun to form. He saw 
that his friend writhed under the attack with 
much consciousness and embarrassment of 
manner, and he trusted that the result would 
be such a degree of circumspection and cold- 
ness as would completely check the advance- 
ment of his acquaintance with Lady Alice. 

No sooner had Denbigh perceived that such 
VOL. L H 
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a marriage was probable, than he determmed 
to present it His motives were singular, and 
could scarcely have been guessed except by 
those who knew him thoroughly, and those 
were very few. He was not a rival; he had 
no wish to seek the hand of Lady Alice. He 
did not think her unworthy of bis friend, nor 
his friaid unworthy of her : he thought them 
suited to each other, and calculated to promote 
each other^s happness; yet such a matdi be 
determined to prevent, and for very trivial 
reasons. There was in Denbigh a natural love 
of mischief, a love of such tracasserie and in- 
trigue as were calculated to amuse the leisure 
of a malicious, dexterous, idle man. He had a 
pleasure both in making and in marring the 
plans of others, and in feeling, that, in mattecs 
which were to them of most importeuice, tl^ 
were, even without knowing it, influenced by him. 
But this was not all. Among the foremost 
objects of his smiling hate, were Lord and 
Lady Rochdale, the parents of Lady Alice 
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Mortimer. Sir (Glerald had been an unsuc- 
cessful suitor to their eldest daughter, since 
married to another; and it was understood that 
the parents entirely approved of her rejection 
of Denbigh. This he would not appear to 
know; but he believed it, and he never forgave 
it. Yet still iall was courtesy qn the surface. 
He still smiled as before, squeezed their hands 
at meeting, and addressed pretty letters to 
^* my dear Lady Rochdale.^ He visited them 
as usual, and was sometimes their guest'; and 
never did hef allow his manner to indicate the 
slightest feeling of resentment for his rejection. 
He had harboured it secretly, that he inight 
wreak his petty vengeance at some secure and 
fitting season. This time, he thought, was now 
arrived. He saw the prospect of a marriage, 
which, he believed, it would gratify the parents 
of Lady Alice to see accomplished; and he 
had the revengeful malevolence to wish, for 
that reason, to prevent it. 
Any true and well-judging friend of Lord 
H 2 
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Arlington would have desired to see him 
united to Lady Alice Mortimer. There were 
none who combined more that was both amiable 
and attractive. She was very young, and very 
pretty ; and her beauty was of th^t most in- 
teresting kind which depends rather on ex- 
pression than on feature: she was unaffected 
and unassuming, unmindful of self, and little 
solicitous for admiration ; and there was a 
natural liveliness in her frank and joyous 
manner, which seemed to diffuse a light around 
her, in whatever company she moved. She 
was a being whose image was calculated not 
only to impress itself early, but to sink deep 
and enduringly where it had once been received. 
Lord Arlington had seen her often diuring 
the four or five months which they had passed 
in London ; and though to see often in Lon- 
don is not always to see muchy and persons 
may, night after night, meet and accost each 
other, without advancing one step towards inti- 
macy, or exchanging any thing that merits the 
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name of " an idea,'^ yet where there is a strong 
mutual wish to become better acquainted, the 
throng and turmoil of London society is not so 
unfavourable as might be imagined. Next in 
preferability to a tite-ct-tete^ is the seclusion of 
some snug comer in a crowded room, where 
seated behind a thick phalanx of unobservant 
bystanders, and under the cover of the loud 
hum of conversation, the voice may be modu- 
lated to such a tone as shall just reach the ear 
for which it is intended, inaudible to every 
other. There is no awful silence to be broken 
by the dreaded tones of the speaker^s own 
voice, or of the voice of one who perhaps already 
interests too deeply : there is no awful solitude 
for the timid to avoid. Every thing tends to 
reassure and cheer; and perhaps there is no 
time when it is more easy to be confidential. 

Lord Arlington'^s experience of society, 
though short, had enabled him to make this 
discovery. He had met Lady Alice chiefly in 
crowds, yet he had talked to her much and un- 
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lieord by any other. His conTenatm with her 
had extended far beyond the common-place no- 
things, the very small diange that is lavished in 
jball-roomsy and the ephemeral topics which 
scarcely outlive in interest the day which has 
brought them forth. He enabled himself to 
know more of her mind than perhaps very y ou^g 
men often do of the very young ladies with 
whom they talk and dance. His tone towards 
her was sometimes almost confidential, but it 
was not lover-like ; it was more lik^ the con- 
fideice of a brother. He never even ap- 
proached the confines of a declaration ; he 
never in any form of words expressed his pre- 
ference for her society ; yet he sufficiently en- 
abled her to feel it ; and if one might judge 
by the modest glistening of her bright and 
intelligent eye, which was most downcast when 
he was near, and by the gentle glow of sup- 
pressed pleasure, which just lent a brighter 
sparkle to her animated countenance, that pre- 
ference was returned. 
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Lord and Lady Rochdale were very esti- 
mable, weH-meaniDg, kind-hearted persoB% 
whose chief defect (and it is not a hebous one) 
was a slight addicticm to prejudice, and some- 
what withal of its necessary concomitant,-^ the 
pride by which prejudice is upheld. Lord 
Rochdale was formed a good deal upon a model 
of which it is becoming every day less easy 
to discover a good example, — that of the cid 
Enj^h country gentkman ; not the drinking, 
swearing, human Yahoo that is embodied in 
Fielding^'s Western, but the plain, punctual, 
sturdy yeomanlike agricultural country-loving 
Squire. He had that homeliness of exterior 
and simplicity of manner which aristocracy not 
unfrequently loves to assume. He piqued him- 
self upon his sincerity, and none disputed it ; 
but they complained of his bluntness. He never 
paid a compliment^ or looked as if it would 
give him pleasure to receive one. He conde- 
scended stiffly and reluctantly to the common 
courtesies of civilized life, liked to show that 
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be had a way and a manner of his own, and that 
people must take faini as they found him. He 
seemed to locJc down with philosophical in- 
difference upon the refinements of society, and 
to think that a regard to the more trifling ob- 
servances which it exacted, was worthy only 
of a class inferior to his own, whose province 
it was to recommend themselves as they best 
could, and who had nothing more important 
to think of. Prejudice apart, he was a man of 
acute and vigorous understanding; but the 
rust of old opinions, which he sturdily main- 
tained, was ever at hand to impede its ope- 
rations. 

Lady Rochdale was allowed by every body 
to be ^^ an excellent woman,^ and the opinion 
was just. She was nevertheless not popular — 
for she was cold and. shy; and shyness, except 
in young persons, is an offence which society is 
slow to pardon. Her inferiors thought it pro- 
ceeded from pride. Shy people are frequently 
a little proud, and it was true with regard to 
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her, except that she was proud only with her 
equals, who did not attribute to her that faO- 
ing. They, on the contrary, thought it was 
dull humility, and held her cheap (as people of 
the world often do) for setting so mean a value 
on herself. She was thoroughly high-minded, 
unworldly, and disinterested. She held in 
utter scorn and aversion the common ma- 
noeuvres of fortune-hunting mothers, and 
nothing did she less wish than that any one 
should suppose her capable of desiring either 
high rank or great wealth, without regard to 
superior considerations^ in the future husband 
of her daughter. She was proud of her dis- 
interestedness, and the more, because Lord 
Rochdale was not rich, and could spare very 
small fortunes to his daughters. 

It may be supposed that a naturally cold- 
mannered woman, sensitively alive to the im- 
putation of fortune-hunting, would not receive 
encouragingly the advances of any young man 
who could be considered " a good parti T and 
H 5 
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as X*ord Arlington fell under tbia predicament 
he bad always been treated by her with a re- 
serve more chilling than she usually exhibited. 
Her coldness was not unnoticed, but it affected 
him little, partly because, however much he 
might think of , the daughter, his mind was at 
that time very little occbpied by the parents ; 
partly because he regarded whatever he ob- 
served in Lady Bochdale, as springing from a 
natural defect of manner. His admiration of 
Lady Alice had not yet assumed such a form 
as to render the demeanour of her parents a 
subject of interesting consideration to him. 
In talking to her, he had hitherto thought 
of nothing more than the gratification of 
the passing momenta His conversation had 
rarely been directed to the mother, and he 
viewed her only in her capacity of chape- 
ron, B» the necessspry and not welcome con- 
dition connected with the appearance of Lady 
Alice. 
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CHAPTER X. 

. *^ A man in all the world's new fashion planted, 
That hath a mint of phrases in his brain. 
One whom the music of his own sweet tongue 
Doth ravish like enchanting harmony/' 

Love 's Labour Lost. 

"The very attempt towards pleasing every body dis- 
covers a temper always flashy, and often false and insin- 
cere/' 

BURKC. 

At length came August — Parliament bad 
closed its labours — London was pronounced an 
uninbabitable desert — the busy fry of water- 
ing-places raised their diminished heads aAd 
began to have their season, and be full, hot, 
noisy, dear, and disagreeable, in emulation of 
the great metropolis. Some fled to Cowes to 
play at sailors ; others to the moors to play at 
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sportsmen; the generality betook themselves to 
their country houses ; and the country, in some 
shape or other, was considered the only credit- 
able resource of all. 

About this time it was announced in the Lon- 
don papers, which laboured at that moment 
under an afflicting dearth of newsj that ^^ Sir 
James and Lady Berwick were entertaining at 
their seat, Berwicksthorpe, during the Whittle- 
sham races, a distinguished party of fashionar- 
bles, among whom were the Earl and Countess 
of Rochdale and Lady Alice Mortimer, Lord 
Arlington, Sir Gerald Denbigh, &c.^ Nobody 
was surprised at any announcement in a news- 
paper of the movements and hospitalities of 
Sir James Berwick, for he was much more 
accustomed to be the subject of a paragraph 
than many more important persons ; for what 
reason nobody knew except himself and the 
newspaper editors, and they knew perfectly 
weU. 

But though the announcement surprised no- 
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body, it contained that vhich amused many. 
It was a pleasant corollary to the rumour with 
which London had begun to ring, when the 
gossip-loving portion of it was about to dis- 
perse ; and to the many who give easy credence 
to whatever may be asserted with sufficient con- 
fidence, it was nothing short of confirmation. 
Many, who did not go quite so far, agreed that 
it added immensely to the probability of the 
expected marriage, and ** it was so goodnatured 
of the Berwicks !^ and ** so like Sir James r 
" He was always on the look-out for an oppor- 
tunity to promote a match.*^ " Yes,'* it was 
drily added, " and to take the merit of it when 
it was made.** This was true, and it might 
also have been added, that the Berwicks were 
notoriously too officious, and perhaps might be 
proved to have spoiled more marriages than 
tbey had effected. 

Sir James Berwick was a busy, meddling, 
vain, good-humoured man, whose chief ambi- 
tion it was to be considered thoroughly ** a 
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man of the world/' and ** a good member of 
society.^' He so far succeeded, that he was 
allowed to be both. Nobody disputed his 
worldliness ; and as to being ^^ a good member 
of society,^ if giving good dinners in town, and 
good battues in the country, and being always 
in spirits, and talking and laughing much, and 
knowing a great deal about ** everybody,^ and 
being frequently entertaining, should entitle 
him to that praise, he may be said to have 
fairly earned it. There were only these draw- 
backs — ^that he was known to lay frequent 
trains for deliberate impromptus, repeated his 
own stale repartees, puffed every thing that was 
his own, and told long stories about himself. 
The fastidious punished his egotism, by con- 
demning him to a stigma, which he would 
have thought of all others least applicable ; and 
the bare idea of having incurred it, would have 
inspired him with the direst horror — it was the 
epithet of bore. 

Intense vanity was at once the cause and the 
impediment of his success. It was amusing to 
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see how frequently he was led by it to coun* 
teract himself. He piqued himself on his 
adroitness, and on being able to cajole success- 
fully, and always say ** the apropos C but he 
piqued himself no less on being a wit, and say- 
ing smart, clever things on all occasions. The 
apropos and the facetious, the discreet and the 
amusing, frequently clashed, and vanity so far 
prevailed over judgment, that he usually pre- 
ferred the latter. He was very indiscreet, and 
was constantly uttering imprudent witticisms, 
and thereby often offending the very persons 
whom a minute before he had been exerting all 
his arts to wheedle and amuse. He did not 
at all dislike the imputation of what others 
would call toadyism. He called it finesse and 
adroitness, and knowledge of the world, and 
^understanding his man,\and ^having a tongue,^ 
and ' being able to manage people.' He was so 
proud of his finesse, that he could never resist 
the temptation of showing his ^^ hand," and ex- 
plaining his game to the bystanders. 

Lady Berwick was indolent and naive. The 
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former quality was natural, the latter part- 
ly natural and partly assumed. She had a real 
turn for tiaiveti, which she had the wisdom to 
improve, because she found it answered many 
good purposes. It was a good cover for silli- 
ness, and made a little sense go a. great way. 
It was a cover for worldliness and artfulness, 
because ^^ such a dear, nice, natural creature, 
that only said just whatever she thought, and 
only did just whatever she liked, could never 
be suspected of any design !'^ It also saved her 
a great deal of trouble ; for if people can once 
contrive to have it understood that they are 
very natural and unsophisticated, and have a 
way and a manner of their own, and are not 
amenable to common rules, it is surprising 
how many of the troublesome forms and exi- 
gencies of society they can violate with the 
most perfect impunity. 

Such were the persons who gave to Lord Ar- 
lington an opportunity much desired, by bring- 
ing together him and the Rochdale family, to 
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pass many days under the same roof. The Roch- 
dales were not well suited to the Berwicks — ^not 
of their set, not the persons whom they would 
have preferred as guests, at a time when they 
would have wished to fill their house with the 
6Ute of those who were considered most ^^ the 
fashion.^ The Rochdales owed their invitation 
to Lord Arlington's admiration of Lady Alice, 
and Sir James Berwick^s desire of doing what 
he called ^^ a good-natured thing,^ or rather, 
of obtaining the credit of promoting (perhaps 
accomplishing) in his own house, the most in- 
teresting match of the season. 

" Don't ask the Rochdales— they are such 
bores V said Lady Berwick, as the matrimonial 
duo discussed the programme of their invitation 
list. 

" So they are,** said Sir James Berwick, 
" bores, I allow, but not active ones. Their's 
is a state of passive boredom. They don't in- 
flict — they only suflfer.'" 
" Yes, indeed, they do inflict. I am sure I 
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consider it a severe infliction to have people 
about me so very unamusable-— and then it 
throws a gine oy& all one^s party. Erery- 
body puts on their best soise, and their starch- 
ei^ proprieties, and when once their gaiety is 
frost-bound you cannot pretend to thaw it.*" 
" Why have bores of any kind ?'* 

^^ Because,^ said Sir James, ^ I hold it 
essaitial to the perfection of a party to have 
a specimen of that genus. Bores are foils that 
make your agreeable people shine the brighter. 
It sounds mightily pleasant to have a party 
composed entirely of entertaining, clever peo- 
ple ; but I have tried it, and so have others, 
and it won't do. They are shy imd jealous, 
and spoil each other. Do you remember last 
year at Prestwood? There were ourselves, 

and L > and B— -, and 8 , and J , 

and R , and M , and never was such a 

failure. I was spell-bound; it did not in- 
spire me at bSI; and I don^t think in the whole 
time I said above one thing worth repeating.^ 
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"Very true; but I don't see why you 
should invite the Bochdales ; they have never 
been with us in the country before.^ 

"That is one reason why they should. I 
trust our menage is worth seeing, and that 
we can inoculate the Ooths with a little good 
taste,'' 

** Don't expect to do that^ Berry ; they will 
only look dcywn from the height of their pre- 
judices upon all our little refinements, and call 
us un-English, or un-something horrible, be- 
' cause we don't live as people did in the days 
of hoops. Besides, they are not at all ^the 
feshion.'" 

" Perhaps not ; but they don't want fashion. 
Some people cannot do* without it; if they 
havVt that, they are nothing in society : but 
people like the Bochdales, people of family, 
of connecticm, of rank — ^ 

^^ My dear Berry, the vulgarity of consider- 
ing their rank !" 

" No, but hear roe ; people that belong to 
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the old aristocracy can afford to rust a little, 
and are really not at all the worse for it. I 
almost question if, in that class of persons, the 
being old-fashioned has not a very good effect. 
We may laugh at it, but it looks respectable ; 
and to tell you the truth, I like to have a 
little of every kind of society in my houses 
We have run so much in the other line that I 
think it would be as weU if we were to take up 
the Rochdales now and then, and good standard 
people of that complexion. It would please 
the squirearchy. You know they say my house 
is full of nothing but dandies from London. 
Besides, when you talk of the Rochdales not 
being the fashion, remember that, if they are 
not, it is their own fault. Denbigh proposed 
to the eldest daughter— that was something; 
and if the good silly souls would have let her 
marry him, they might have been any thing — 
anything they pleased. Besides, I have another 
grand reason : you know that pretty girl 
Alice they have brought out this season—^ 
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" I don't think her so very pretty.*^ 
^^ Well, but Arlington does, and I shall have 
him here to meet them; and then, my dear 
Jane, we shall not only have done a good- 
natured tiling, but we shall have the amuse^ 
ment of watching a very interesting flirtation ; 
and you will, above all, have the honour and 
glory of having superintended and accomplished 
a match that the world will talk of for a month 
to come.^ 

^^ Oh ! I shall not interfere ; it is too much 
trouble ; but I like seeing those things going 
on. I am quite reconciled now to the idea of 
having the Rochdales ; but why did not you 
tell me this before P"' 

^^ Because in arguing with a lady, I follow 
the model of a lady's letter, where the cream is 
generally in the postscript." 
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CHAPTER XI. 

" On croit quelquefois bair la flatterie, mais on ne bait 
que la mani^re de flatter.^' — Rochefoucault. 

Bbporb we join the party assembled at 
Berwicksthorpe, we will avail ourselves of the 
privilege of perusing a letter written from that 
place by Sir Gerald Denbigh to Lady Ulvec- 
ston, a lady distinguished by a congenial love 
of tracasseriey and a congenial idolization of 
social distinctions; an address which passed 
for cleverness; unimpeachable taste in self- 
adornment ; and who was courted by the ball- 
going part of London as a dispenser of tickets 
for Almack^s. She had many points of charac- 
ter in common with Denbigh, and she was one 
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of those whom he favoured with a frequent 
epistle. 

*^ Do you know you are pajdng us all a very 
undeserved compliment in being curious about 
our proceedings ; and I will not turn the head 
of any one here, by imparting a syllable touch* 
ing your inquiries. You ask what the party is 
composed of — a sign that you don't consume 
your invaluable *time in spelling newspapers — 
for Berwick announces the accessions to his 
menagerie as diligently as Pidcock. Our last 
arrivals were those Polar bears, the Rochdales, 
with their pretty youngest daughter, who is 
surprisingly little chilly and frozen for a 
creature that has always been living among 
icebergs. We are doomed to them for a week, 
Lord Rochdale having promised to stay so 
long; and he is one of those patterns of in- 
convenient precision, who, having once pro- 
mised, will certainly pay the heavy debt of 
visitation to the uttermost minute. Arlington 
is here — brought expressly to play suitor. 
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and looking affectingly conscious of his rdle. 
Berwick, I believe, has told him that he shall 
die of disappointment, or, what is as bad, shut 
up his house, if he quits them unaccepted. 
What an alternative for the poor youth — to 
be forced to marry at one-and-twenty, or 
deprive the world of the fortunate master of 
the best cook in Christendom. 

"There is a strange heterogeneous medley 
here. Fancy, of all living creatures, the Bol- 
sovers being brought hither to meet the Roch- 
dales, whom they suit like point ruffles with a 
shooting-jacket. Either Berwick*^has acquired 
a taste for contrasts, or, in assorting his party, 
has overlooked every thing but the prospective 
match, alid drawn the rest of the company by 
lot. His only other considerate arrangement 
is having Charles Theobald here to swain Lady 
Bolsover, and talk *Turf* with her Lord. 
This is one of Berwick^s ^ good-natured things.* 
To do him justice, nobody knows better how 
to place chacun avec sa chacune ; but it is a 
pity that in this case it contributes so little 
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to the general amusement; for really Theo- 
bald's intense flirtation with Lady Bolsover, is 
the flattest piece of dull indecorum that ever 
met my virtuous eyes. They are dull, these 
people-7keep him from quadrupeds, and Theo- 
bald is a cipher ; and Lady B. has little more 
than the few ideas which she gets sent over 
with her dresses from Paris. I know it is 
mauvais ton to cry them down — but I can- 
not help it. My sincerity will ruin me some 
fine day. 

^^ The Hartlands are here : he talks parUa- 
ment, and she talks strong- sense, and tells 
every body how to do every thing, and seems 
to say, like Madame de Sevign6''s candid 
Frenchwoman, IlTCy a que moi qui at toujours 
raison* To close the list, we have that good- 
looking puppy, young Leighton, an underbred 
youth, spoiled by premature immersion in a 
dandy regiment, who goes about saying the 
same things to every body, and labouring to 
reward the inconsiderate benevolence of you 
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soft-hearted patronesses, by talking as if Lon* 
don lay packed in Willises rooms, and nobody 
existed but on Wednesday nights. Forgive 
my impertinence ; you know how, in my heart, 
I revere your oligardiy. 

** You will wonder how I amuse myself 
in the midst of this curious specimen of a social 
Macedoine^-^uiie well-— and am acquiring a 
taste for that true epicurean apathy which one 
enjoys in perfection, among people whom one 
expects neither to interest, nor to be interested 
by; and I sit down among them as calmly 
comfortable as I can conceive a growing cab- 
bage to be in wet weather. I hold my tongue 
and watch the chaos as gravely as I can, while 
Berwick labours to make the jarijng elements 
of his party harmonize, and offends every one 
in turn by trying to talk to him in his own 
way. I observe this generally irritates people : 
nobody likes to be so well understood, 

** I can hardly judge at present, but I don^t 
think Ariington'^ suit will prosper, and you 
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\nll laugh when I tell you why : it is not that 
the youth is too shy and the maiden too cold ; 
it is not the officiousness of the Berwicks ; — ^it 
is because Lord Arlington has some thirty or 
forty thousand a-year. He is so ribh, and the 
Rochdales so poor, and so stiffly disinterested 
withal ; and it is such a> mortal sin to think of 
money in this dirty world, where we cannot 
live without it, that they actually discourage 
him, and make it a point of honour to snub 
him daily, to prove their superiority to mer- 
cenary considerations. What weak things your 
strong-minded people sometimes do f and what 
horrors arise from acting upon principle! I, 
who have none, fancy I sometimes stumble 
into right by just doing what I please, and 
letting others do the same. 

" Pray be bountiful, and send me some news, 
true or false — only if the latter, tell me the 
inventors. I have had nothing of the kind save 
a letter from Neville, full of comfortable lies, 
which I have already re-told, and now dearth 
I 2 
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is Staring us in tfie face — not five minutes con- 
sumption in the house — and we are reduced to 
talk about each other, Berwick excepted, who 
falls back upon himself, and tells one again and 
again the ^ very good thing ^ he said ten years 
ago. Tell me something about your intimates 
* — what are their high mightinesses. Ladies 
Crawford and Cheadle, now doing for the 
edification of the world ? Has the former for- 
given his Majesty of ? or is she brouillie 

with any other potentate ? Has the latter made 
peace with the Cabinet ? or are Ministers still 
doomed to exclusion from her parties imless 
they will be good boys, and do as she Uds 
them ? and is she still chattering party gossip, 
and thinks all the while she is talking politics ? 
Send me our dear friend^s last silly thing; and 
if you don^t know which is the last, do, pray 
do, go to her house and gather one. 

" I know nothing of Beauchamp but that 
he is now in Scotland, chin-deep in heather, 
kiUing grouse against time for a bet of some 
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hundreds, i^hich he has persuaded some sim- 
pleton to make with him. No man knows 
better than Beauchamp how to get paid for 
amusing himself. I had never heard, and don't 
believe, that Beauchamp is going to take a 
wife. Whatever you know of this, pray tell 
jne; and say whose wife — not Sir Robert 
Rid ware's, I hope ; that would be so illiberal^ 
and so unnecessary ! I hate monopolies*; and, 
moreover, I have always admired the example 
of, the poet Thomson, who ate his peaches off 
the tree. Forgive this pedantry, and any other 
sins in my letter ; or if you are to scold me, 
let it be in person. Addio! fair lady. Yours, 
— not unalterably, for that is tiresome, — but as 
long as it pleaseth you. 6. D."' 

We must recur to a time previous by two 
days to that on which the above letter was 
written, and enter the grounds at Berwicks- 
thorpe, with the capacious coach which con- 
veyed Lord and Lady Rochdale and their 
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daughter, the moBt punctually early of the 
guests whom Sir James and Lady Berwick bad 
invited to their house. Lady Alice was re- 
garding, with the quick eye of a proficient in 
isketching, the most picturesque parts of the 
agreeaUe scene hefore them. Lord Rochdale 
was very differently oosployed, and, with ^ 
critical corrugation of brow, was considering 
the unsightly evidence of ridge and furrow 
in a field newly added to the park, where the 
process of transition frcHU arable to turf ap- 
peared to have been unskilfully performed; and 
then in a half articulate soliloquy condemned 
the ineffectual manner in which Sir James 
Berwick had tried to protect his trees fix>m the 
encroachments of deer. Lady Rochdale, ap- 
parently uninterested in the scenery of Ber- 
wicksthorpe, looked altelnatdy with quiet 
satisfaction at the countenances of each, as if 
she cared for nothing but the subjects of their 
speculations. There was a silence of a few mi- 
nutes, which was first broken by Lady Alice. 
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^^ I wonder whom we shall meet here,^ said 
she inquiringly to her mother, who, not 
knowing, passed on the question to Lord 
Bodidale. 

*' I don't know," was his answer, **nor did I 
inquire. I never inquire whom I shall meet 
at any body^^ house. That consideration ought 
to be overlooked." 

" And why, Papa?** said Lady Alice. 

^^ Because, my dear Ally, it is no concern of 
mine. If the other guests suit me, I am thank- 
ful for my luck ; if not, I have no right to be 
displeased, because another exercises his un* 
doubted liberty of filling his house with whom- 
ever he likes. I view his invitation as an at- 
tention to me ; I accept it as an attention to 
him ; and there ends the affair between us. I 
know this is not the modish way of considering 
these matters. Many people think only of the 
party, and scarcely at all of the persons who 
invited them ; but I don't approve of that sys- 
tem. I never made a mere convenience of any 
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one's liouse, and never will. It might as well 
be an inn if it is to be so treated.^ 

•* Very true. Papa ; but I am afraid, one 
frequently cannot help thinking more of the 
party than the givers of it, at least as far as 
pleasure is concerned.'" 

** Ah !** said Lord Rochdale, smiling with 
the grim playfulness of a sportive lion, '^ you 
young things always talk of society as a plea- 
sure; to me it is only a duty.^' 

*^ And are we going to visit the Berwicks as 
a duty ?'* inquired Lady Alice with the soupfon 
of a smile, at the recollection of the slighting 
manner in which she had often heard them 
mentioned, and the very little benefit which 
was presumed to be derivable from their so- 
ciety. 

*^ As a duty, certainly ,** said Lord Roch- 
dale. " To me it can be no pleasure to visit a 
man who suits me so little as Sir James Ber- 
wick: but he has asked me before, when I 
could not go ; and he was very useful in can- 
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vassing for my friend Oraystock, and very civil 
too about the Cape sheep that his brother sent 
me at his request. We could not do less than 
go to them this time, though I am afraid I shall 
never like Berwick. He is a palavering fashion- 
hunting man. But,"^ he added, checking him- 
self, ^^ it is a shame to abuse him, when I am 
going to his house.**' 

" But you are not in his house yet. Papa; 
so you may go on a little longer with a very 
safe conscience.^ 

^^ And so, you little sophist,^ said Lord 
Rochdale, tapping her cheek with his finger, 
" you would have me gabble as much abuse as 
I can in the minute and a half that will bring 
us to his door."*' 

" I wonder,'' said Lady Rochdale, recurring 
to the relinquished topic as their carriage stop- 
ped at the door of Berwicksthorpe, *^ I wonder 
we don't know whom we are to meet here, for 
that is a piece of information which Sir James 
Berwick usually bestows unasked." 
I5 
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*< True,'' said Ix)rd Rochdale ; " but in this 
instance he told nothing ; but on the contrary, 
looked significantly mysterious, as if be did not 
mean to tell; and I molest no man's mystery, 
whether it be important or trifling, and Sir 
James Berwick^s is most probably the latter ."" 

At this moment the door was opened, and 
they were ushered into the drawing-room at 
Berwicksthorpe, which they found unoccupied, 
and were informed that Sir James and Lady 
Berwick were not returned from their drive. 
Lord Rochdale, though an unceremonious man, 
liked attention. He frequently talked as if 
the minor etiquettes of society were infinitely 
beneath his notice, and sometimes acted as if he 
thought so. But he was not pleased at the 
appearance of any omission toward himself, 
and a slight cloud of dissatisfaction seemed to 
pass over his brow when he found that the 
owners 'of the mansion were not at hand to wel- 
come their arrival ; and he consded the momen- 
tary fit of ill-humour with which the visit so in- 
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auspiciously commenced, by criticising in a few 
cynical sentences his host^s luxuriously com* 
fortable and superfluously well-fumishedrooms. 
He did not wish to be reminded of an uphoU 
sterer's show-room, — it was not pleasant to 
live in a conservatory, and a table need not 
look like a stall at a bazaar. He had just con- 
cluded his uncomplimentary comments, and 
was beginning to be a little soothed by per- 
ceiving ostentatiously displayed uppermost on 
a pile of pamphlets a long forgotten performance 
of his own on " the present state of the Agricul- 
tural interest,'' when Sir James and Lady Ber- 
wick entered. Sir James was in the same breath 
excessively delighted to see them, and exces- 
sively distressed to have been absent on their 
arrival, but he had no idea that they " would 
have come to luncheon." 

" Is half-past five your luncheon hour?" 
said Lord Rochdale drily, drawing out in rather 
a reproachful manner a very large watch. 
** We came not to luncheon, but to dinner 
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•^but I must apologize for our early intru- 
sion!" 

*^ My dear Lord ! intrusion ! a word I never 
understand — ^though by the by I ought, for it 
reminds me — (I dotft know whether I ever 
told you, it happened to me ages ago,) — I did 
intrude with a vengeance once : I would not tell 
a story against myself, only I got so well out 
of the scrape. I was asked to dine with a Sir 
Dixie Hickson, a sti£P, bluff, beef-eating sort of 
man, who was under some obligation to me, or 
I to him, I don't know which. Well, I forgot 
name, residence, all but the day— * came home 
in a hurry, looked into the Court Ouide, found 
a Sir Hicks Dixon, drove to his house, found a 
party assembled, bowed to a fat woman in a tur- 
ban who sailed forward a la maitresse de maison^ 
and simpered an apology, for Sir Hicks\ or 
Dicks', or whatever he might be, * unavoidable 
absence ;' I forget why, * but did not like to put 
off the party, and hoped to look in in the 
evening.*^ (Mind I had never seen the^^mme 
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HicksoQ.) Down we went to dinner ; a guest 
had failed, so there was a place for me ; did not 
know a soul of the party ; such a set of creatures 
were never before assembled on God's earth ! 
Well, I ate, drank, and talked with the savages, 
told them some of my best lies, and was growing 
immensely popular, when in drops Sir Hicks 
from the country. You should have seen us 1 
we set each other like two pointers backing in 
a stubble, with a covey between them, while 
the femme Dixon kept fussing with an intro^ 
duction — ^Sir Hicks, Sir James, — Sir James, 
Sir Hicks !' At last the light broke in, and I 
explained, and wl laughed about it for a whole 
hour. I was afraid when all was over I should 
have had to pay my debt of dinner to Sir 
Dixie ; but the best of it is, I have not seen 
or heard more of either him or Sir Hicks. 
It would have served me right if they had 
asked me to dinner once a week for ever visit- 
ing such people. It is not likely that you 
should know them.'*' 
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^^ I am afraid)^ said Lord Rochdale, after 
vouchsafing a very gruff laugh at Sir Jameses 
story ; *^ I shall dedine considerably in your 
estimation if I confess that I know them botht 
I was made acquainted with Sir Hicks Dixon 
by a matter of business in which he conducted 
himself very honourably-— and as for Sir Dixie 
Hickson, inharmonious as his name may sound 
to ears polite, I am afraid he is one whom 
my antediluvian notions will not allow roe to 
««^— because he happens to be related by mar- 
riage to Lady Rochdale.'^ 

'^ Oh, ay, I remember," said Sir James, who 
had never heard of it before, but was glad in 
his confusion to say that he remembered any 
thing. ^* An excellent man — a highly respect- 
able, excellent man-— >so they are both — both 
Sir Hixie and Sir Dicks. But, my dear I^ord, 
to change the subject, you 11 stay with us a 
week, wotft you ? You know you promised us 
a week.^ 

" I will certainly perform my promise," said 
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Lcml Rochdale^ as drily as was just not incon- 
sistent with civility. 

" Ah, you are too good,'*' replied Sir James 
in a fawning tone, and drew him aside to ad- 
minister cajoleries, and ask his opinion about 
alterations. 

Meanwhile Lady Berwick, with infinitely less 
effort, had been almost equally successful, in 
ingratiating herself with Lady Rochdale. Af- 
ter she had first offered her careless greeting, 
she had thrown her bonnet into an arm-chair., 
«nd seated herself child-like on a footstool at 
the feet of Lady Alice, turning her back on her 
august lady-mother, and directing almost ex- 
clusively to the more attractive daughter a very 
unconnected conversation, made up chiefly of 
exclamations, beginning with ^^ How nice you 
look r and proceeding through comments on 
Lady Alice^s dress, her own fatigues, the heat 
of the weather, a new marriage, and a whisper^ 
ed elopement, to the list of her expected guests : 
but scarcely *had she mentioned the first name 
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in that list, Lord and Lady Bolsover, than 
their arrival was announced. 

" Cest drdle^ said Lady Berwick laughing. 
" Parlez d'un jane — I won't go onS or I shall 
shock Lady Rochdale;— of course,** said .she 
turning to her, " you know the Bolsovers ? 
every body knows the Bolsovers." 

Lady Rochdale nevertheless assured her that 
she did not, and she could have added with 
sincerity that she had never wished to know 
them ; but all farther conversation about them 
was prevented by their entrance. Lady Bol* 
sover was a pretty, silly, and very frivolous 
woman, so successfully Frenchified by educa- 
tion, that she even spoke English with a foreign 
accent. Lord Bolsover was a dull man of 
pleasure, whose very small mind was almost 
exclusively occupied with the severe business 
of amusiog himself, and whose best talk was 
made up of the refuse gleanings of a Club 
window. * 

The preliminary conversation of even the 
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cleverest iuid most agreeable perisons is seldom 
worth recording. It is not in the beginning of 
an intervieir that people have time to unfurl 
their best opinions, and display the most in- 
teresting qualities of their minds: it is there- 
fore not likely that it would be other than 
waste of time to transcribe the vapid flow of 
very meagre nothings which occupied a con- 
siderable period after the entrance of the Bol* 
sovers. At length when a slight pause ensued^ 
Lady Berwick remembered that she had been 
interrupted by their arrival while recounting 
to Lady Rochdale the names of the expected 
visitors ; she therefore now proceeded with her 
conversation, and ended by saying, 

" I did not name Lord Arlington, but of 
course you knew you were to meet him here i^ 

Lady Alice picked up her glove, glad of 
such reason for looking down : Lady Rochdale 
gave a slight start of surprise, and rather 
eagerly denied all knowledge of that circum- 
stance. 
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^* How curious !^ said Lady Berwick, seized 
with a provoking fit of malicious naivete. 
" Think of your not knowing that I — Berry," 
she added, raising her voice, " how dose you 
have been ! did you really never tell Lord and 
Lady Rochdale that Lord Arlington would be 
here?^ 

" I am afraid,'*' said Sir James, ** I never 
mentioned that I had invited him,^ and he 
turned with a look of complacency to Lord 
Rochdale, who met his canvassing glance with 
his sternest air of uncomprehending indif- 
ference. 

The treacherous colour had meanwhile been 
mounting high on the cheek of the consdou* 
Alice, and Lady Berwick increased her con- 
fusion, by looking in her face and laughing 
with all^the privileged ill-breeding of one who 
was allowed to be natural, say any foolish 
thing she chose, and have a way and a manner 
of her own. The sensitive decorum of Lady 
Rochdale was severely tried by the indelicate 
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pointedness of this attack, but she coutented 
herself with looking a reproof, and sealed her 
lip$ in prudent silence; and at length, sorely 
wearied by the uncongenial prattle of Ladies 
Berwick and Bolsover, she pleaded, and with 
truth, a head-ache, and requested to be aUowed 
to retire to her room, whither she was followed 
by Lady Alice. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

'* La trop grande subtilit^ est une fausse d^licatesse/' 

ROCHEFOUCAULT. 

" Aligb, my dear,'' said Lady Rochdale, 
when they found themselves established in the 
welcome tranquillity of the apartment allotted 
to her» *^ I want to talk to you : it is not about 
what dress you should wear, or about the peo- 
ple we have just escaped from. You hear who 
is coming here ?^ 

^*' Yes, mamma,^ and a slight accession of 
colour accompanied the answer, and there was 
a little nervousness perceptible in the unskilful 
haste with which she unfastened the ribbon of 
her bonnet. 
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" I believe, Alice,'' pursued her mother, 
^^ this is almost the first time I have ever 
talked to you about Lord Arlington, but I 
have been long aware, and so has your father, 
that you like each other. I think, Alice, I am 
not mistaken in saying that T^ 

" No, mamma,'' said Lady Alice, drawing 
nearer to her mother and speaking, though 
they were alone, as if she were afraid of being 
overheard. " I acknowledge I do like Lord 
Arlington, and I think better— yes, certainly 
better than anybody else that— that I have 
known so short a time." 

" I am sure of that,*' said her mother, smi- 
ling, " and you see it is known not only to me 
but to others; and it is quite right that we 
should talk about it a little together, especially 
as he is coming here. You will meet him this 
very day at dinner, and I think you must be 
aware that your manner when you meet will be 
scrutinized by the Berwicks at least, if not by 
others of the party." 
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Lmly Alice sighed at the prospect of this 
scrutiny, she was fated to undergo. "I 
though t»^ she said, '^ I should have been so 
glad to meet Lord Arlington again, and nm 

. It is very unpleasant — ^but you will tell 

me how to behave; and that will give me confi- 
dence. I hope,^ she added, after a pause, ^^ you 
donH think it wrong in me to own I like him." 

** No, my love, not wrong to own it to me. 
Though I seldom exact a con6dence even from 
my children, I am always pleased when it is 
made, and I must be gratified by hearing you 
so frankly acknowledge your feelings, especi- 
ally when they are feelings of which I do not 
disapprove.'' 

Lady Alice's charming countenance visibly 
brightened at these words. " Then you do not 
disapprove of my liking Lord Arlington,*" she 
said, with a mixture of eagerness and timidity 
in her manner. 

" My dear child," replied Lady Rochdale, 
** your father and I have been long conscious 
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of your mutual liking, and you can therefore 
collect from our behaviour, as accurately as I 
can tell you, the measure of our approval. 
We have neither encouraged nor discouraged 
the advances of Lord Arlington. We have 
seen in him scarcely anything of which we dis* 
approve, scarcely any faults that may not be 
attributable to youth, and the temptation to 
which a young man of large fortune must 
always be exposed ; while, on the other hand, 
we have seen in him much that we admire, and 
have heard him uniformly well spoken of by 
others. This, Alice, I hope, will set your 
mind at ease.^ 

" Yes, Mamma, you are very good to say 
this to me ; but I am afraid you do not quite 
approve of him. You think he has some 
faults ?'^ 

" Who has not ?^ said Lady Rochdale, 
" and who that is not blinded by partiality, 
may not discover them in any person? We 
are pleased with Lord Arlington, but not in 
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love with him ; and we are bound as parents 
not to shut our eyes to any perceptible defects 
in one who has shown the slightest wish to 
become the husband of our daughter.**^ 

" Oh no ! I feel that it is very right and 
very kind; but what are the defects that 
strike you ?" 

" It is not for me, my love, to sit in judgment 
on Lord Arlington ; but since you ask me, I 
will tell you in confidence, in confidences*^ re- 
peated Lady Rochdale, laying marked empha- 
sis on the words, " that I fear the world is 
beginning to spoil him, and that I see marks 
of vanity and presumption which, I fear, show 
that the flattery to which he has been exposed 
has not failed in its eflPect." 

Lady Alice sighed, and made no answer. 

'* I do not wish to speak unkindly of him," 

3aid Lady Rochdale, " or in any way to hurt 

your feelings ; — but let us drop this part of the 

subject: it is' of more consequence to consider 

• how we are to meet him. Now, Alice, I have 
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iao scruple in saying I am very sorry that we 
shall meet Lord Arlington here. We shall 
find him among persons, who I am afraid can 
very ill estimate the feelings of any of us — ^per- 
sons who have little real delicacy, though 
they have much of the tinsel of false refine- 
ment, who are likely to regard any attentions 
of Lord Arlington to you as a scene got up for 
their amusement — food for their meddling 
curiosity, gossip to be despatched to their cor- 
respondents by the next post." 

" Oh, spare me, Mamma !'*' said Lady Alice. 

" Nay, my dear child, there would be no 
wisdom in keeping you unsuspicious of what 
would too probably^be the case. It is an in- 
quisitive, censorious, officious world, we live in ; 
and it would avail us little to remain in igno- 
rance of its real character. The persons among 
whom we are thrown, will too probably feel 
and act as I have described ; and though they 
may be good-naturedly desirous to forward a 
match between you, it would be on grounds 
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very different from ours, merely because Lord 
Arlington is what they call a great parity or 
because they like to be instrumental in any 
thing that society talks much about ; and they 
would probably labour to promote it in a man- 
ner from which we should recoiL You must 
have observed how broadly it was announced 
by Lady Berwick and Sir James, that Lord 
Arlington was coming here, and how it was 
intimated that we were purposely brought to- 
gether, and that the invitation to him ought to 
be regarded as a favour to us" 

*^ Oh ! yes, indeed I did observe it ; and it 
was very distressing,^ said Lady Alice, while 
her face was crimsoned with the mortifying 
recollection, *^ but what can we do !^ 

" That,"" said Lady Rochdale, " is what we 
must now consider. For my own part, I can 
recommend nothing but caution and- reserve. 
We must take care so to act that the Berwicks 
and their party may not amuse themselves at 
our expense, as unbecomingly, as^ I fear they 
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are prepared to do. We must not allow them 
to think that they have gratified and obliged 
us by bringing together yourself and Lord. 
Arlington. There is an indelicacy in the sup- 
position which we ftre bound to discountenance, 
more especially as Lord Arlington is one of 
those with whom mercenary establishment^ 
seeking parents would be anxious to form an 
alliance for their daughters." 

'* I wish he was poor !" exclaimed Lady 
Alices as if she was rather uttering aloud than 
expressing to her mother the feelings which 
then arose in her mind. 

« Why, my love ?'* 

*^ Because it is cruel to have false, base mo- 
tives attributed, and to be obliged to disguise 
what one feels, lest uncharitable persons should 
condemn one without a cause. It is a cruel 
situation," pursued she, while the tears stood 
in her eyes, ** and if he was only very poor, I 
should not mind their knowing how much I 
care for him ; but now I know it is impossible, 
K 2 
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at least at present, and I would rather sufPer 
any thing than act with such a want of deli- 
^cacy, and give them, and perhaps him, such 
reason to despise me.'* 

" You are quite right, my love,^ said Lady 
Rochdale, ** I cannot tell you how entirely I 
approve of what you say.'* 

" Oh, it is a great comfort to hear' you say 
so ; but what must I do ?'" 

" Only be more reserved in your manner to 
Lord Arlington than you were when you saw 
him last. I do not mean to condemn your con- 
duct in London, for I think you always behave 
with the most perfect propriety ; but you will 
now be exposed to more observation ; and the 
difPerence of circumstances in which you are 
placed will require a difPerence of manner."*^ 

" I will be more reserved if you wish it," 
said Alice with a sigh ; " but I don't like to 
appear cold and distant, and as if my feelings 
were changed ; and I am sure they are not 
Then, may not he think it uncivil and unkind. 
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and feel hurt, and be ma(ie angry, if I am 
altered in my manner ? and you know I cannot 
tell him the rpason.^ 

*' Do not be afraid ; if he has the good sense 
and good feeling which I hope and expect, 
he will understand your reasons and admire 
them ;, he will appreciate your conduct if he is 
worthy of you ; if not, I shall not regret that 
you should be saved from one who did not 
deserve to be your husband. It is a test by 
which he ought to be tried, and I sincerely hope 
that he may not be found wanting : and now, 
my love, we understand each other, and let us 
be careful to put our resolutions into practice."" 

The ladies repaired to their toilets, and at 
length Alice, with a beating heart, descended 
with her mother to the room where the party 
were assembling before dinner, and where she 
expected to meet Lord Arlington. In this 
half-feared, half-welcome expectation, she was 
not deceived. He was the first person she saw 
as she entered the room, and she seemed to be 
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as quickly seen by him, for he instantly ad- 
vanced with alacrity to shake hands with her and 
Lady Rochdale. He was undisguisedly glad 
to see them ; but there was apparent through 
his natural cordiality of manner, a slight 
tinge of* conscious shyness, which betrayed 
not very equivocally how interesting to him 
that meeting was. It was a trying moment for 
Lady Rochdale and her daughter. They found 
themsdves in tjie centre of a circle of observa^ 
foremost among whom were the Berwicks, 
the Bolsovers, and Sir Gerald Denbigh ; and 
they felt that their manner at that moment 
would furnish subject for satirical comment 
among their quick*sighted noters of minutiae. 

It is unfcnrtunate in these emergencies, when 
persons have that uneasy sdf-consciousness 
which makes them solicitous about the effect 
of their manner in the eyes of others. They 
quit that best defence, the being natural, and 
have recourse to feeble artifice, which ill sup> 
ports them when most they need assistance. 
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Lady Rochdale, though she piqued herself on 
her philosophy, did not make of it that practical 
use which might have rendered her indifferent 
to the observations of those whom she really 
despised. She could not refuse the proffered 
hand of Lord Arlington ; that would have been 
marked. She could not receive it cordially, 
that was contrary to her plan. She pursued an 
unfortunate middle course, paused, « touched it 
coldly, reluctantly, and ungraciously, attracting 
more notice from the observant bystanders than 
if she had unhesitatingly accepted or overlooked 
it. This done, she would not wait to say more 
than the first mere formula of greeting, and 
passed on to address Sir Oerald Denbigh. 
Lady Alice blushed when she met him, and 
felt a painful consciousness that she did so 
The pleasure she would otherwise have had in 
seeing him, was absorbed in the overwhelming 
sense of embarrassment. She said a few words, 
not coldly but timidly, and with apparent re- 
luctance— cut short his attempt to prolong their 
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conversation, and following the example of her 
mother, walked onward, and was soon seen 
talking to others, but talking not so much as if 
it interested her, as because she was glad of the 
relief of such an occupation. 

Lord Arlington was much mortified by this 
double coldness, too marked to be mistaken, 
utterly unexpected, and, as he felt at that mo- 
ment, unkind and undeserved. It was not so 
when last they met : scarcely a month had 
elapsed, and yet even this short absence had 
eflFected so evident a change! The thought 
flashed hastily across his mind, that the pre- 
ference must be weak indeed that could be 
sensibly lessened by so slight a test. But he 
struggled against this impression, and then 
arose the idea, that perhaps by some act of 
his he had displeased them, and he longed to 
seek an explanation. But prudence told him 
that, for such a measure, there was not a suf- 
ficient plea — that the charge of coldness might 
ofPend, and that it was foolish to put hasty 
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constructions upon manner, or to lay so. much 
stress on the rapid impression of a moment. 

He was lost in this unenviable train pf 
thought, striving in vain to reason himself out 
of being piqued, when he found that the party 
were going in to dinner, and he was recalled to 
consciousness by Lady Berwick^s request that 
he would "take in Lady Alice." It was a 
provoking request. There were few things 
which at that moment he would not rather 
have been asked to do. He had just deter- 
mined to be reserved in his manner till he 
could see some indications of a favourable 
change in her^s ; and his whole plan was inter- 
fered witli. Still it was worse to refuse the 
profPered office, for Lady Berwick's looks were 
even more significantly imperative than her com- 
mand, and the eyes of others were upon him. 
Lady Alice was moving onward alone, yet no 
man stirred ; all deferred to him who alone it 
was thought would be a welcome escort. Lord 
Arlington felt that it would be better to sub- 
k5 
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mit than to decline to do what all expected; 
so, after a momeotary pause, in which more 
pros and cons passed through his mind than 
could be described in a thousand times that 
period, he walked hastily forward with a 
scarcely disguised air of vexation, and led 
Lady Alice in silence from the room. 

It seems a ridiculously trifling matter for 
serious deliberation, whether or not a gentleman 
shall lead a lady in to dinner ; but trifles are 
important in society, and still more in love. 
Lord Arlington knew that he was surrounded 
by those with whom no look, word, or action 
of his, that had any reference to Lady Alice, 
would pass unobserved ; and moreover his pride 
was hurt at the idea that those who had just 
witnessed the ungracious reception he had met 
with, should also see it followed by any act of 
empressement on his part. He therefore stub- 
bornly resolved to show that this present act 
of unavoidable courtesy had been forced upon 
him, and to remove any too favourable impres- 
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sicm it might create, by resolute taciturnity 
towards Lady Alice. Their positicxi was un* 
pleasant to each — ^far different from what they 
ever expected^-^and for once they longed to be 
far apart, where they might be silent with im- 
punity, neither offending the other, and unob- 
served by the rest. For a long time they ad- 
dressed their conversation exclusively to those 
who were on the other side. A few wcMrds were 
at length exchanged, but they were trivial and 
indifferent, and might have been addressed 
equally to comparative strangers. Lady Alice, 
who^e reserve was begun upon principle, now 
maintained it upon pique; and so successfully 
did each assume the coldness which they did 
not feel, that any stranger who had observed 
them, during that hour, would have said, that 
if there were two persons in the world who did 
not feel a preference for each other, those two 
were Lord Arlington and Lady Alice Mor* 
timer. 

The dinner, like many first dinners of a 
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cpuntry-hoiUse party, proved flat and unen- 
livened, in spite of the real agreeableness of 
Sir Oerald Denbigh, and the loquacious efiPbrts 
of Sir James Berwick to talk to every one in 
their own way, and to show off at once both 
his company and himself. The mutual cold- 
ness' of Lord Arlington and Lady Alice, whom 
he had brought together for the sole purpose 
of falling a thousand times deeper in love with 
eadi other than ever, was not unobserved, and 
rather perplexed him. To be sure it was a 
lover^s quarrel^ — that was interesting*; — but 
then they looked so very cold ! and there were 
none of the flattering appearances of a suc- 
cessful courtship— and that was mortifying; 
and whether to be most interested or mortified 
he hardly knew. On this, however, he was 
resolved — to repair the breach, if possible ; and 
since he did not know the ground of quarrel, 
(if quarrel there were,) the best plan that oc- 
curred to his sagacity was to make himself 
alternately the trumpeter of each, and take 
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bccasion, during the remainder of the eveniqg, 
to sound in the ears of Lord Arlington the 
praises of the Rochdale family, and to insinuate 
to Lord and Lady Rochdale, and Lady Alice, 
what a superior young man Lord Arlington 
was, and how every thing he said, did, and 
possessed, was of remarkable excellence, and 
second only in merit to what was said, done, 
and possessed by Sir James Berwick himself. 

" Lady Rochdale,** said he during the des- 
sert, ** let me give you a strawberry ; — enor- 
mous, is it not? That comes of having a 
dandy of a gardener who will grow nothing 
but prize fruit. I had him from the Duke of 
Stroud's, — only asked him one question, * Can 
you give me a pine every day in the year?' 
He said he could, and so he has. His only 
equal is Arlington's gardener, and he is, like 
every other part of. my friend's establishment, 
excellent. Really," lowering his voice, " I think 
I hardly know a menage better monte than my_ 
friend Arlington's ; house, stable, garden, ctii* 
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shiCy ckassCf all superiorly well sotgn^^,— 4Uid 
this was hardly to be expected in so young a 
man, and it is what expense alone won^t do ; it 
requires good taste and good management, and 
shows a — iH*-something that gives one a very 
good opinkm of the person ; don^t you agree 
with me, Lady Rochdale ?'* 

Lady Rochdale, unwilling to provoke a dis- 
cussion, coldly vouchsafed a doubtful affirm- 
ative, but did not look as if she was disposed 
to agree with him cordially in any thing. She 
rated his tact and good taste as low as he did 
her grace and amenity of manner, and she 
discouraged him so e£fectually that after one 
more attempt to insinuate the praises of Lord 
Arlington, he gave up the task for the pre- 
sent with her. He, however, took an (q>por- 
tunity in the course of the evening of drawing 
Lord Rochdale apart from the rest of the com- 
pany, and, at the close of a political discussion, 
in which he had been labouring to exhibit in an 
amiable point of view the inconsistencies of a 
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rfttting friend of his, he gently sHd into a strain 
oi eulogium, of which the subject was Lord 
Arlington. He called him a ^^ rising man,^ a 
^^ superior man,^ a ** man who would be some- 
thing some day or other ,^' and ended by saying 
in a patronizing tone, ^^I feel much interested 
about him.*** 

" Why P'^ inquired Lord Rochdale, who 
liked to disconcert Sir James Berwick when 
he could, and hoped his monosyllabic question 
would have that effect. 

Sir James usually liked to be questioned: 
but in this instance he was not prepared with a 
sufficient explanation of his vapouring assump- 
tion of the part of Mentor to a young man who 
had never asked his opinion in his life, and in 
all probability never would. ** Why am I in- 
terested about him ? Oh ! intimacy is my first 
reason; besides, he was interestingly circum- 
stanced as a boy. I was presei^t at the trial, 
when he bore witness against the man who 
murdered his father; not that this is my only 
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reason, for the fact is, I am curious in heirs, 
and when I have seen a ^ brisk minor'* long 
* panting for twenty one,' I like to watch how 
he steers himself, and you know it is a perilous 
navigation, and I consider it one of Ihe occa- 
sions when an older head may do some service. 
In saying this, I don't mean to imply that my 
friend Arlington' wants advice, though at the 
same time I think you will agree with me in 
saying, that there are points in which you and 
I might be of use to him.^ 

Lord Rochdale smiled grimly, and drew 
himself up into the stateliest rigidity of hau- 
teur. *^ You and I^ grated unpleasantly on 
his ears. Sir James Berwick still blundered 
heedlessly on. 

^^ I mean politics. I want him to do some- 
thing marked. Last Session I was constantly 
urging him. I tried to persuade him, among 
other things, to speak on the West India 
Question." 

*< Is he in any respect peculiarly qualified to 
throw light upon that subject ?^ 
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" Not at all — ^but I thought it a good show 
topic for a young man to talk upon. Next to 
the Catholics (which are hackneyed), it is the 
best vehicle going for oratory.*" 

" Oratory !"* said Lord Rochdale, with a 
cold sneer. *^ In some hands it is little better 
than a firebrand. You may think me precise 
in my notions, Sir James, but if it were his 
only chance of advancement, I would not en- 
courage my best friend to speechify, for dis- 
play, on any thing that affected the interests of 
millions." 

Sir James Berwick answered with a shrug, 
which might serve, at pleasure, for a token 
either of approbation or dissent ; and backed 
out of a conversation, in which he felt that he 
had egregiously missed his aim. He longed to 
repair his failures with the parents, by pouring 
a few gentle insinuations into the ear of Lady 
Alice, and perhaps be rewarded by some half- 
confession which would serve as a clue to the 
origin of her present coldness. He could not, 
however, find an opportunity of detaching her 
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sufficiently from others, to render any very 
particular conversation possible, but he had at 
least the satisfaction of seeing such an oppor- 
tunity seized by the parson, who, next to 
himself, he most wished should obtain it. 

Lord Arlington's irritated pride had gradu- 
ally relented : reflection, aided by an approving 
word from Lord Rochdale, a milder look from 
Lady Rochdale, and Alice^s air of meek and 
gentle pensiveness, recaUed him to a state .of 
good humour. Nevertheless, he still for a 
while remained aloof, and talked to others of 
the party-— withheld from addressing the Roch- 
dales and their daughter as much by shyness 
as before by pique. At l^gth an opportunity, 
unsought by either, was a£brded them for a 
tite^tite. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

" II semble que le trop grand empressement est une 

recherche importune ou une vaine affectation de marquer 

anit autres de la bienveillance par ses paroles, et par toute 

sa conduite. Les mani^res d'un homme empress^ sont de 

pendre sur soi F^v^nement d'une affaire qui est au dessous 

de ses forces.** 

La BauTiRE. 

Lady Aligb was sitting apart from the 
rest, Lady Berwick having just left her, at a 
time when Lord Arlington, unconscious of her 
close presence, was standing near. The vacant 
seat beside her was too tempting to be resisted, 
and after a doubting, wistful look, he occupied 
it. Each seemed embarrassed, and took re- 
fuge in an assumed indifference of manner, and 
the most trivial and common-place conversation. 
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The change from London to the country served 
as something to begin with. 

" I dislike the change,'' said Lord Arlington. 
" Perhaps you wonder at my taste."" 

" I do, indeed," said Lad;r Alice. " The 
advantages of society are now on the side of the 
country, and as for any other pleasure, one 
might almost as well say that a dingy town 
sparrow was prettier than a kingfisher.'' 

" Perhaps I am now a partial judge,'* said 
Arlington ; ** I am grateful to London for many 
pleasant hours ; I have few to thank the coun- 
try for. There seems to be something chilling 
in it : those whom I have left friends in Town, 
will dwindle in the country into mere acquain- 
tance* I cannot bear an altered manner : I never 
change my manner, and do not expect a 
change in others." 

This was said in a tone which, though meant 
to be indifferent, had a tinge of bitterness lurk- 
ing within -it. A slight pause followed his 
remark. 
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<^ May it not sometimes happen,^ said Lady 
Alice, with a faint smile, ** that the change you 
mention is imaginary ?" 

" Others may imagine it, but I do not." 

^^ Depend upon it, all say that.; none find 
it pleasant to acknowledge themselves de-' 
ceived/' 

" That," said Lord Arlington, " is not my 
case. Nothing would give me greater pleasure 
than to be able to say that I am deceived in 
imagining a change of manner and of feeling in 
an instance which I could mention. I do not 
mention it— -I must not ; but it is one in which 
I am too much interested to be very easily 
deceivfed.^ 

Lady Alice half turned away her face in 
painful consciousness of the application which 
his words admitted ; then struggling to be calm, 
and determining to betray no acknowledgement 
of that application, she said, 

" I think I hardly agree with you. It 
always appears to me that when one^s feelings 
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are mott interested, one is likely to be most 

easily deceived.'' 

" Yes,'' said Lord Arlington pointedly, 

" we are indeed apt to be deceived by the 

manner of those who interest us; but we are 
"deceived on the flattering side, and think of 

them too favourably instead of the reterse. 

Partiality may blind us to that which might 

oflPend, but if we do see it, we see it in its best 
light instead of its worst." 

The conversation became embarrassing : Lord 
Aldington's remarks were evidently levelled at 
the reception he had met with from her. Every 
word invited her to explain it^ and she was 
sorely tempted to remove the impression under 
which he laboured. Yet hpw to do this with- 
out disobeying the injunctions of her mother, 
and giving him encouragement to increase his 
attentions, she did not know. 

** All this," said she, " would seem very just 
if persons were never influenced by feelings of 
pique or—" She hesitated. 
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** Jealousy ?^' he asked. She coloured at the 
word. It was too much akin to love to be 
accepted. 

" I mean,**' she added hastily ; " if feelings 
of irritation did not often cause us to put the 
worst construction on the actions even of those 
we like, when those actions happen to dis* 
jAeaae. -Besides," she continued, speaking feister 
through increasing agitation ; ^^ it is not every 
one whose actions and manners are to be taken 
as the criterion of their feelings. Appearances 
may be deceitful, and to judge by them too 
strictly may be very unjust.^^ 

She stopped suddenly as if she had intended 
to say more, and there was a slight tremor on 
her lip, and her eye glistened, not as if a tear 
ware actually within its lid, but as if just in^ 
dicating the suppressed existence of an emotion 
which might speedily call them forth. She 
looked round for some excuse to terminate 
a conversation which she did not dare to pur- 
sue ; and seeing Lady Rochdale at a little dis- 
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tonce extracting from their covers some newly 
received Jetters, she availed herself of the plea 
of claiming from her a share in the family 
budget, and established herself by her mother's 
side in a recess to which she knew Lord Ar- 
lington would not follow her. 

" I am glad you have come here,^ whispered 
Lady Rochdale as her daughter leaned over her 
chair ; " I thought you were sitting with him 
too long.'' 

Alice sighed, and seemed to read in ^ence 
the letter which her mother had put into her 
hand; but her eyes wandered unconsciously 
over the paper, and when she fancied she had 
finished it, she found that she must begin anew 
to learn the meaning of its contents. The 
touching indications of feeling which her coun- 
tenance bore when she rose to break o£P her 
tite^Or-tete with Lord Arlington were not unob- 
served by him, and the displeasure which he 
had still entertained was not proof against the 
silent appeal of that last look. When, too, he 
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recurred to her concluding words, and pon- 
dered on their application, he could not help 
thinking that he had perhaps been hasty, pe- 
tulant, and unjust in having been so quickly 
stung by an appearance of coldness and neg- 
lect, to which accident, rather than intention, 
might possibly have given rise. 

Very quick and powerful is the revulsion of 
feeling with which a finely moulded disposition 
is prompted to make instant reparation for in- 
justice towards an object of love. It is the 
ardour o|.this reaction that gives validity to the 
adage which ascribes such beneficial efficacy to 
lovers^ quarrels. The least suspicion that he 
might have been mistaken and unjust was suf- 
ficient to make Lord Arlington's former warmth 
of admiration now recur with redoubled force ; 
and with a confidence perhaps less reasonable 
than his fears, he was now prepared to await 
that dispersion of all his doubts, which he flat- 
tered himself he should be able to efiect on 
the morrow. 

VOL. I. L 
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When he pondered upon the nature of his 
feelings, he did not disguise from himself that 
he was very much in love with Lady Alice^ 
and tried to establidi in his own mind the 
precise d^ree of encouragement under which 
he should feel justified in haaarding a proposal 
Lord Arlington^ like many other men, had a 
great horror of encountering a refusal^ and con- 
ceived there was something pitiful and discre- 
ditable in the situation of a rejected suitor. 
Vanity, one of his most besetting foibles, made 
him feel that he should become contemptible 
in his own eyes by undergoing such a morti- 
fication. 

Here, too, the flatteries of society exercised 
a baneful influence on his disposition. He 
was naturally candid, amiable, and good-hu- 
moured, but he had been pampered with suc- 
cess tiU he could not brook failure, and had 
been regarded as a favourite, and greeted with 
efupress^rnentf till not to appear popular was 
misery, and indifference was felt little ^ort of 
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saa insult. It maybe conceived bow such a 
spirit would writbe under tbe coldness of tbe 
Rocbdales and tbeir daughter — ^a coldness point- 
edly displayed by those whom he knew he was 
brought thither to meet, ai^ in the presence of 
a party who, while they expected to be amused 
by his success, would now be as ready to spread 
with malicious exaggeration the tale of his dis* 
comfiture. 

"They may say I am coldly received," he 
murmured to himself, " but they shall not say 
I am rejected : I can avoid incurring that dis- 
grace, and I will not even seem to be a suitor, 
in spite of what the Berwicks may pronounce 
me, till I get smiles and welcomes^ instead of 
the cold looks and formal speeches which I 
have endured this evening.'^ 

Arlington commenced the morrow cheerfully 
anticipating a favoin*able reception from the 
Rodidales and Lady Alice, and determining 
to put the best construction on every thing 
that BsS^t pass between them. At the same 
L 2 
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time, whale omittiiig 90 opportunity of ascef'* 
taining the quantum of encouragen^nt with 
which he must be satisfied, he. would abstain 
from whiUiever might confirm the Berwioks 
in their opinion of his devotion to Lady 
Alice, and prepare him for the ignominious 
position of a victim. He entered the break- 
fast-room full of prenieditated caution, de- 
termining not to place himself by any of the 
Rochdales, or distinguish them by his man- 
ner. But the offidousness of Lady Berwick 
forced him into a departure from this de- 
termination. 

" Lord Arlington, come and sit by me,'' 
was the unrefusable invitation with which she 
greeted him. There was a vacant seat beside 
her, which he was, by this gentle tyranny, com- 
pelled to occupy. On the other side sat Lady 
Alice, blushing at her position, and still more 
at the look and smile directed first to her and 
then to Lord Arlington, intimating to each 
that Lady Berwick thought she had donerved 
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their thanks for the condderate ing^iuitj of 
her arrangements. 

Lady Berwick had, however, by her offi- 
ciousness, done a good turn; though not in the 
way which she intended. By annoying, in 
the same manner, both Lady Alice and Ar- 
lington, she had afforded them a bond of union, 
a subject of mutual sympathy. Lord Ar- 
lington was pleased in observing that Alice . 
appeared to dislike that by which he himself 
was annoyed ; and she felt less afraid of him 
when she perceived that he also shrank from 
the meddling notice by which she was wound- 
ed. There is a freemasonry among those who 
agree in sentiment; and persons are quick in 
reading the thoughts of others whai they ac- 
cord with their own. Alice and Arlington 
each felt convinced, though neither spoke, 
that their thoughts were running in the same 
channel; and such was the force of this ac- 
cordance, that it seemed to them as though 
they were again to each as in London ; and 
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their coolness of the jHreoediDg evening was 
forgotten. 

They talked long and with interest, and 
thought only of each other; and what in 
common parlance is called the flirtation now 
wore a promising aq>ect. Lord and Lady 
Rochdale were unobservant; Lady Berwick 
tutned her back and listened, while die kept 
up a piano murmur of easy small-talk with 
Mr. Leighton on the oth^ side. Sir James 
looked pleased, and whispered *^ Ca ira»^ to 
Lord Bolsover, who stared and answered, 
« What will you bet?** " Back hhn,'' said 
Denbigh, who overiieard the colloquy, and 
Sir James professed willingness to follow his 
advice; and thus, while the unconscious pair 
were engaged at one end of the taUe in very 
rational converse, which might have been pub- 
lished without compromising either, a bet was 
made at the other end that proposal and ac- 
ceptance would take place within a week, 
which bet Lord Bolsover duly inserted in a 
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small memorandums-book, where divers other 
entries of a similar kind were registered. 

Sir Gerald Denldgh had hitherto been a 
calm and apparently uninterested looker-on, 
making no remark, and contributing no in- 
fli;»nce either to forward or to frustrate this 
expected match. It has been mentioned that 
his intention was the latter, but he cautiously 
considered, that if the lovers could contrive 
to quarrel without his assistance, and if the 
officiousness and bad tact of the Berwicks 
could produce coldness and disunion, it would 
be a work of supererogation to precipitate 
a falling cause by throwing in the weight of 
his mischievous adroitness. But it occurred 
to him, during the breakfast, that a quarrel 
healed makes love grow stronger, and that 
the officious friendliness of the Berwicks, if 
equally distasteful to each of the lovers, might 
operate as favourably as has been seen. He 
therefore felt that the time was come when 
a little dexterous unobtrusive interference. 
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a deli^te and careful handJmg ci the pre- 
judices^ and scruples, and misconcepticms that 
might possibly present tbemsdves, would be 
essential to the success of his malevolent pro- 
ject to defeat^ the union of two persons who, he 
could not deny, were well suited to each 
other. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

<< Dans un pays oh I'lnstitution des couTens ne sauroit 
exister, il y a une quantity de jeunes fiUes que leurs m^res 
ont grande envie de marier, et qui peuvent ayec raison 
s'inqui^ter de leur ayenir. Get inconvenient produit par 
Tin^l partage de fortune se fait sentir dans le monde^ car 
les hommes non mari^s y occupent trop Tattention des 
femroes, et la richesse en g^n^ral, loin de senrir i Tagr^- 
ment de la soci^t^, y nuit n^cessairement/' 

Madame de Stael. 

There was a partial dispersion of the com- 
pany after breakfast, in pursuit of various oc- 
cupations, some to write letters, some to play 
billiards, a few of the ladies to the flower-gar- 
den, and a few of the gentlemen to the stable^ 
while a small group were collected in one of the 
morning sitting-rooms round newspapers and 
L 5 
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letters, consisting of Ladies Rochdale and Bol- 
sover, and Mrs. Hartland, Lord Rochdale, Mr. 
Hartland, and Sir Gerald Denbigh. The latter 
was committing to the flames a letter he had 
been reading. 

^^ I am sure,^ said Lady Bolsover, watching 
its destruction, " that letter must have been 
entertaining. I always do so long to read a let- 
ter that is burnt directly ! I always figure to 
myself a dear, nice, naughty, confidential, scan- 
dalous letter, full of such stories about one^s 
best friends, that one would not for the world 
let anybody see but oneself. All the best let- 
ters I ever get, have, * burn thu^ written at 
the top.'' 

^ And you obey the injunction. Lady Bolso- 
yer ?** said Sir Gerald : " so do not I ; I prefer 
disobedience to burning the best letters of my 
best correspondents. The letter you wished to 
rescue from the flames was a dunnmg wine-mer- 
chant's list of manufactures. The one preceding 
it, which had been ten times re-directed, and 
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travelled after me half round the kbgdom, tiU 
it looked as dirty as a courier^s credentials, was 
an invitation to a club-dinner at the Freema- 
sons^ tavern — the pleasantest invitation I ever 
received, inasmuch as I got it to-day, and the 
dinner took place yesterday. But here is a letter 
which I do not bum, which, if words would 
bum, would have blazed of itself — ^running over 
with clever mischief— quite in the best style of 
one of the best gleaners of every thing pass- 
ing. Now, Lady Bolsover, are you tanta- 
Kzed?'' 

^< Very much : but I won^t ask you whom it 
is from ; I will only ask you what it says ?'* 

^^ A rare instance of moderation, which I 
am grieved I cannot gratify ; but, as you know, 
I have a conscience. What I may tell I will ; 
and to begin with a piece of bad news, a great 
parti is lost to the world— a marriageable capi- 
talist will be withdrawn from the market, and 
matrimonial stock is fallen immensely. Lord 
Settle is going to be married.^ 
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<^Lord Settler exdaimed Lady Bolsover, 
in a tone of intense interest. 

" Settle to be married ! God bless my soul ^ 
said the ever wondering Mr. Hartland. 

<< Lord Settle,"" *said his wife, with a nod^ 
which was meant to imply that she knew it 
before. 

*^ Lord Settle is positivdy going to be mar- 
ried ; and this forty thousand per annum prize 
will be drawn by the lovely Miss Hobson !"" 

^' Miss Hobson !"" re-echoed the trio in cho- 
rus. Lady Bolsover laughed, and exclaimed, 
and vowed in a breath, '* it was droll> and 
strange, and natural, and a pity, and yet some- 
how, she should rather like it."* While Mrs. 
Hartland looked sensible on the subject, and 
said, Miss Hobson was a pretty girl ; ^^ but, 
good heavens ! to think of her as Lady Settle P 

Lady Rochdale made no remark, and seemed 
to take no interest in the circumstance. 

^'Lady Rochdale,"" said Denbigh, seating 
himself near her, '^ this said Settle and Hobscm 
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affidr is a fine instanoe- of successful specu- 
lation.'' 

" I do not know them,'' said her Ladyship 
coldly. 

'< I dare say not ; I mention them merely as 
an illustration of the way in which these things 
are managed in this free country. The Hob* 
sons are good country folks, with an uncom- 
monly pretty daughter, whom they justly think 
capable of much better things than subduing 
subalterns at race-balls. Ever since she came out 
they have been disposed to speculate in son-in- 
laws, and as London is the best market, Hobson 
pire mortgages a few acres, and last year bought 
a house in town to carry on the marriage-trade 
with. Up they camev open-mouthed, for heirs- 
apparent, and every engine was set at work to 
launch the girl with iclat. Five patronesses 
were canvassed by nine friends touching Al- 
mack's, — dandy critics were bribed by dinners 
to puff. Beauchamp, in particular, was very 
kind, and took the trouble of making a great 
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deal of love to her, by way of bringing her into 
notice : so the girl, as you know, was brought 
into notice, and the Hobsons balled, and routed, 
and dijeHner'dy and water-party'd it indefa- 
tigably through the season. Three good partis 
were tried, but in vain ; they had not served 
their artillery well enou§^. But last season 
they brought their menage and collaterals to 
bear, and opened the trenches before Lord 
Settle with a very full battery of friends. 
Never was poor man so inextricably made 
love to as Settle : they beset him till he could 
not dine except by the side of Miss Hobson. 
There he was, always surrounded by her 
friends, smothered with attentions, like a man 
encrusted in sugar^andy ; so warmly treated, 
and flattered, and admired, that I bdieve he 
was glad to escape to the damsel herself for 
the refreshment of a little coldness. But it 
has succeeded, — Hobson jp^re is half ruined, 
but the daughter will be Lady Settle.** 

^* At the risk of seeming uncharitable,'* said 
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Lady Rochdale, ^^ I must say that I cannot be 
glad when such tactics are successful.'^ 

"I won't go that length,'' said Mrs. Hart- 
land; ^^ there are some who can be married 
only for their money, and I am always glad 
that they should fall to the lot of those to 
whom that money is an object." 

^^That is a very good political-economist- 
like view of the case,'* said Denbigh ; " but I 
agree in the main with Lady Rochdale. Our 
English free-trade system of marriage has cer- 
tainly some advantages : we open our doors, 
and let young people congregate, and talk, and 
dance, and get into love, and out of it, and 
study each other's tastes and humours; and 
doubtless nine out of ten have a chance of 
being better matched than if manages de 
convenance were arranged by the parents. So 
far the system works well — ^but it has its evils." 

"Many, I think," interposed Lady Roch- 
dale, in answer to his appealing look, 

"True," he proceeded, "and among the 
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foremost an inversioii of the natural order of 
things. Competition makes the competitors 
unscrupulous: parents angle barefacedly for 
matches, daughters court instead of being 
courted, and, what is worse, men learn to ex^ 
pect it.'' 

^^ And, are you such a hypocrite as to call 
that an evil ?" asked Lady Bdsover. 

" Upon the honour of a bachelor, I am not 
such a hypocrite as to call it otherwise. Upon 
a merely selfish view it is unpleasant. Who 
would shoot if the game pursued the sports- 
man ? No, leave us the, merit of recommend- 
ing ourselves skilfully. Don't frown at my com* 
parison ; but, in love, as in hunting, there is 
pleasure in the pursuit, and perhaps, if it is 
not heresy to say so, sometimes * le jeu vaut 
mieux que la chandelle.'* " 

" Does your objection, Sir Gerald," said 
Lady Rochdale, " rest on no higher grounds 
than the diminution of your amusement, and a 
complimentary comparison of women to game ?" 
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** Oh yes ; but I prudently began with the 
lowest. Really/^ said he, addressing himself 
more particularly to Lady Rochdale^ and as- 
suming an air of quiet seriousness which his 
countenance did not often bear, ^^ I hardly 
know whether the system of which we were 
complaining produces worst effects in men or 
.women. It lessens a woman^s self-respect — it 
heightens the conceit add exigeance of a man. 
Oh, the numbers of good honest youths that 
are turned into careless arrogant puppies, 
sulking and pouting if they are not made love 
to ! all the fruit of the present vile system of 
female toadjdsm to good establishments. I de* 
dare I think there is scarcely a more ridicu- 
lous being in society than a rich young some^ 
^^Jfi <^7 Ai^cl condescending, so cautiously 
civil, so proudly circumspect, so guardedly 
afraid of being taken in, doling out small 
driblets of attention like a druggist^s boy 
weighing arsenic, picking his way among ball- 
room beauties as if * man-traps set here,^ had 
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met his ejes at the door ; thinking who smiles 
most upon him, and treating all as if they 
smiled designingly.^ 

*^ Oh yes, that is so like ! I know whom you 
mean,^ exclaimed Lady Bolsover. 

^\ I mean nobody in particular,^ said Den- 
bigh, ^* but it is a cap which will fit many.*** 

^^ The picture is a severe one, but I think it 
is deserved,^ said Lady Rochdale ; *^ and yet I 
consider such men less blameable, than those 
who have made them what they are. We — 
women are the chief culprits.'*' 

" Very true indeed,^ said Denbigh ; " thanks, 
Lady Rochdale, for encouraging me to turn the 
tables : I have an esprit de corps as man, which 
is mightily rejdced at being helped to lighten 
.our sins at the expense of the other sex. Ot- 
way says we should be brutes without you. 
Likely enough — but indeed you often spoil us 
sadly. It is my humble opinion that men would 
not dare to exact attention if women were not 
too evidently disposed to pay it : I firmly be- 
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lieve that th^e is an innate spirit of chivalry 
in our nature which would recoil from the idea 
of being courted. Nay^ vanity alone would 
make men wish to disclaim the notion of being 
sought for wealth or rank, if the fact were not 
so obtruded upon them by match-making mo- 
thers, that it would be hypocrisy to deny if 

, ^^ I hope/^ said Lady Bochdak, with an 
incredulous smile, ^^ that this spirit of chivalry 
does exisk ; but I own I see little evidence of its 
existence. Men are much too prone to place 
themselves in society on equal terms with 
women, and with the exception of some very, 
few trifling forms, to pay no more thwi just the 
attention they receive.'' 

" You have your remedy,'' said Denbigh, — 
^^ starvation ; the last resource against an ob- 
stinate garrison. Be only cold and deny them 
notice, and you may starve them into terms. 
The more th^ have been spoiled by excess 
of coaxing, the more you may subdue them by 
withholding it." 
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^* That is very disinterested," observed Mrs. 
Hartland ; ^^ such good advice for a man to 
give, that I will consult you a little fiGurther : 
I think it a great grievance that all mothers 
with marriageable daughters should be indis* 
criminately charged with mercenary views. 
Nobody's daughter can make a great match 
without its being said that they manoeuvred to 
effect it.'" 

"True,'' said Denbigh, "worldly malice 
seems to think that loss of character for disin- 
terestedness is a proper penalty to balance such 
inordinate good luck." 

" Yes, and how often we see instances of its 
unfairness ! What an outcry against the Salt* 
ashes when it was made known the other day 
that Emily Saltash was to be married to Sir 
Claypole Claypole, of Claypole, the owner of 
that and half a county. Every body malid* 
ously said it was so well managed, when they 
might have known, if they had chosen to 
inquire, that Mrs. Saltash has not the wit to 
manage any thing, and if she had^ Sir Claypole 
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of that ilk, 18 too dense and pig-headed to be 
wrought upon by artifice.'' 

^^ Yes, people were malicious about the Salt- 
ashes," said Denbigh; ^^but they ^eed not 
care when you, Mrs. Hartland, can defend 
them so well.'' 

" Exactly ! but now what a grievance it is 
when every one is subject to these accusations ! 
I only ask, where is the remedy ?" 

^^ I see no remedy,'' said Denbigh, ^^but so 
acting that no malice can attach such an im- 
putation without its being generally felt to be 
ridiculous." 

"Ay, but 'how act to that effect? Being 
passive is no protection." 

"Certainly not, and therefore it becomes 
necessary for those who would rescue them- 
selves entirely from such an imputation, not 
only to withhold encouragement, but actually 
to discourage." 

"Few will do that,! think," said. Mrs. 
Harthgid. 
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<< Very few, imd I shall honour those few. 
The truly disinterested, and those who have 
dignity enough, and feel what is due to them- 
selves, will assuredly act in this manner. 
Those who would not be sneered at and de- 
spised must keep great matches at a distance: 
society is come to that pass that nothing less, 
I am sure, will serve ; and then, even were the 
disinterested as numerous as' the manoeuvring, 
it will take almost a century to wear out the 
malicious cry which the world is now so ready 
to set up upon the faintest shadow of a cause.*" 

^^ Ah ! I dare say that is quite right,^' said 
Lady Bolsover; "but how hard it will be 
upon the great partis to be snubbed and frown- 
ed upon, poor dears ! instead of being encou- 
raged as they used to be.^ 

" I think,'' said Sir Gerald, " they can spare 
some of their many advantages, and it would be 
good for their vanity if they were to encounter 
some wholesome reverses." 

Sir Gerald rose and walked away, as if be 
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had said enough upon the subject, and the con- 
versation ended. 

" How edifying you have been i** said Lady 
Bolsover to him a few minutes afterwards in 
the biUiard-room, to which the sound of balls 
had atthicted them ; ^^ do you often talk in this 
moral strain ?" 

" I don^t know if I often succeed,^ said Den- 
bigh, *^ but I try to suit my talk to my com- 
pany.** 

*^ And much of that talk was directed to me. 
Am I then very moral in your opinion, or so 
much the reverse that I ought to hear lectures ?^ 

** Choose, fair lady ; I dare not choose for 
you,*" said Denbigh, not much in a humour 
for the sentimental skirmish in which Lady 
Bolsover wished to engage him, and secretly 
amused at the mistaken notion which her vanity 
seemed to suggest, that any part of the pre- 
ceding conversation had been intended for her. 
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CHAPTEixV. 

^ Oh ! how the spring of love resembletb 
The uncertain glory of an April day, 
Which now shows all the beauty of the sun. 
And by and by a cloud takes all away.'' 

Two Gentlemen qf Verona, 

All that Sir Gerald Denbigh had said was 
really intended for the ear of Lady Rochdale. 
Nor had it missed its aim. Not one word had 
passed unnoticed, and the opinions which Den- 
bigh expressed sank deep— the deeper, from 
their accordance with her own ; and she was 
thus confirmed in that system of prudish re- 
serve and cold austerity towards Lord Arling- 
ton, on which she had already begun to act. 
Denbigh was not a man whom she liked, or by 
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whose opinion she would have confessed herself 
willing to be guided ; but she thought highly ^ 
of his worldly knowledge, of his acquaintance 
with the light in 'which the actions of others 
appear to society at large ; and as he seemed to 
speak very sincerely, and she could have no 
suspicion of any design, she fell easily into 
the trap which he had laid, and after half an 
hour's rumination on what had passed, was as 
much determined as Denbigh could desire, to 
render signal her own disinterestedness, by un- 
gracious deportment to Lord Arlington, and 
the interposition of all possible obstacles to any 
tite-d^tite between him and her daughter. 

The consequence of this determination was, 
that there was no repetition of that interesting 
little conference which took place at the break- 
fast-table; the intended ride, in which Lady 
Alice would have been accompanied, among 
others, by Lord Arlington, and during which 
he might have remained undisturbed by her 
side, was postponed, and for it was substituted 
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a drive with her mother, to call upon a country 
neighbour of the Berwicks. At dinner it was 
contrived that she should sit apart from Lord 
Arlington, and there was scarcely any nip- 
prochement in the evening. Once^ when she 
was singing, he came near, and reminding her 
of a song which he had heard her sing, and 
much admired, requested to be allowed to hear 
it again. She coloured, and at t|ie first mo- 
ment almost with a look of timid pleasure ; but 
her countenance fell, as on looking aside she 
caught the eye of her mother; and in that 
quick glance she could read her prohibition to 
comply with the request. The compliance was 
accordingly — not refused, but — evaded ; she 
seemed to look for the song, and in vain, and sang 
other songs, and would not seem to remember 
that his petition was still unnoticed ; and then, 
after hovering near her awhile. Lord Arlington 
turned away, and they never again approached 
each other, or exchanged one other word that 
evening. 
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Late in the evening, Denbigh contrived to 
detach Lord Arlington from the rest, and to 
engage him in conversation. The point to 
which Denbigh wished to direct their talk, was 
the subject of marriage; and skilful in such 
pilotage, he easily reached it. " Th^re is one 
crime,^ said Denbigh, " which the law does not 
punish, or society either, but which I would 
punish if I could, and which, I am glad to say, 
I never committed — I never made a marriage.** 

" If you think it a crime,** said Lord Arling- 
ton, " I am glad you are free from its commit- ' 
sion ; but I am not quite alive to its enormity. 
Had you rather uninake a marriage ?** 

^^If I were disposed to meddle and make at 
all, which I am not, I think I would rather 
prevent than promote.** 

" And why ?*' 

" Look round, and there *s your answer. 
Married life may be a charming thing in the 
abstract, but I know few instances where it has 
answered.** 

M 2 
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" My dear Denbigh !"* 

" Ay ! I know your objection — it looks 
well on the surface. There are many who 
know how to keep up appearances; but just 
look below the surface. I have done that — 
have seen both sides of many a menage — and 
J assure you, that of all my married friends, 
there is scarcely one to whose marriage I 
should have been glad to have considered 
myself instrumental."*' 

"Or, in other words, there is scarcely one 
whom you ever wished to praise in the pre- 
sence of the person whom they were disposed 
to marry. Your friends are much obliged to 
you;' 

" Ah ! that is a very nice way of putting 
it ; but really, with all their amiability, prS- 
neurs are generally mischievous ; and besides, — 
it is such pure loss of labour to promote a 
marriage ! The best rip^n ' without it ; and 
as for the others, why the family of one of the 
parties is generally so expert at forcings that 
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it is very unnecessary for friends to interfere. 
Nothing inspires me with a higher opinion of 
the infinite resources of human ingenuity than 
to see the many various ways by which re- 
luctant suitors are courted. Do you know 
how Calverley was brought to terms ?'' 

" I never heard.'' 

^^ By snubbing him. Emollients did not 
answer ; so they tried repellents, * and with 
great success. The father and mother looked 
black and cold, and frowned upon him till 
it amounted to actual rudeness; and the girl 
was taught to starve him down to five words 
ar4ay; and in a short time would not have 
spoken at all. But before they came to such 
extremities, the poor fool Calverley surren- 
dered at discretion.'' 

" That plan would not succeed with many 
men," said Lord Arlington. 

"No; only with animals of the Calverley 
stamp. In general it answers better to play 
off a rival; but even ^ham rivals are not 
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always to be got. You see how the tactics 
operate. They pique, they tantalize, they 
stir up a desire to escape from suspense; and 
the unhappy man nishes into a proposal to 
get out of his dilemma. Then when he is 
fairly caught, what an advantage {or the lady 
and her friends to have taken the initiative^ 
to have secured the privilege of the first sulk ! 
How can the man complain of cold treatment 
after marriage, when he has been beaten into 
it like a tame spaniel ! Poor Calverley! he '11 
rue it.*' 

Denbigh said no more. Arlington returned 
no answer, and the former walked away, but 
not without observing the countenance of his 
companion. ^^ Enough,^ thought Denbigh ; 
^^ he can make the application. He sees his 
own case in that of Calverley.'^ 

The next day was the first of the Whit- 
tlesham Races ; and Sir James Berwick, who 
always took care to have a large and distin- 
guished party in his house on that occasion, 
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now began to consider how he should display 
it to most advantage before the eyes of the 

shire natives. " Lord Rochdale,^ said he 

apologetically, " I donH know if I have told 
you before^ we have races to-day, a few miles 
off. I must attend/ them — always do — one 
must do these things when one lives in the 
country, I don't propose it as a pleasant 
thing, but if you will share my martyrdom, I 
shall be much your debtor. Bolsover — Theo- 
bald— -will you forget Doncaster and Ascot, 
and condescend to bet upoo cocktails ? Lady 
Rochdale — Lady Bolsover — Arlington —rDen- 
bigh — I am ashamed to ask you ; but I 
know no better means of boring you — if I 
did, I would propose it.^ 

"Never mind,'' said Denbigh, "this will 
do." 

Lord Arlington professed to like it. 

Lord Bolsover, fresh from the Continent, 
and affecting to be as unnational here as he 
had been the reverse abroad, protested that, 
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in his opinion, races were among the very few 
things that we did as well as other people, and 
that made England fit to be lived in. 

Lbrd Rochdale raised his bushy eyebrows 
at this remark, and looked round at him with 
as much contemptuous disapprobation in his 
air as civility would barely admit. 

" I have never gone abroad,^ said he. " I 
so much abhor absenteeism, that I cannot allow 
myself to practise it unnecessarily."*' • 

" Right r said Denbigh, " and the distinc- 
tion now is not to travel.^^ 

^^ It is a distinction which is thrown away 
upon me,^ said Lord Rochdale, " who stay at 
hom.e merely for that very stupid reason, be- 
cause I think it righl;^o do so.'^ 

Sir James \9erwick and Lord Bolsover ex- 
changed looks and shrugs. 

** I too cUs}]|fe absenteeism,^ said Lord Ar- 
lington ; ^^ but I must think, that in the great 
majority of instances its evils are counter- 
balanced by the advantages of travel.^ 
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" And what do you consider the advantages 
of travel ?"" asked Lord Rochdale, in rather a 
drier tone, than Lord Arlington liked. 

** One word includes many of them ; it libe- 
ralizes,''* 

" Liberalizes P Liberality is a pretty word,^ 
said Lord Rochdale ; *^ but I don't like many 
of its fruits ; and I positively dislike a great 
deal that passes under that specious name. 
Liberality means laxity; it means abuse of 
one's country ; it means the being (what too 
many men now aim at becoming) that non- 
descript creature — a citizen of the world." 

"My liberality means none of these,'' re- 
plied Lord Arlington. 

" Ay ! every man's own liberality is a 
phoenix of the finest feather," said Lord Roch- 
dale, with that tone of sarcastic superiority 
which he was apt to assume, especially towards 
young men ; " but,'* he added, with a conde- 
scension that made the matter worse, " what 
does your's mean ?'"' 

M 5 
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" I don't profess mysdf good at a definition," 
said Arlington ; ^^ but my ^ liberality^ means a 
disposition to look at other nations impartially, 
to acknowledge their merits where they exist, 
and profit, when we can, by their example.** 

^^That sounds well,** said Lord Rochdale; 
** but profiting ' by the example of other na- 
tions, amounts, too often, in practice, merely to 
the adoption of what is pleasant, without con- 
sidering what is right.** 

<^ That,** said Lord Arlington, ** is the abuse 
of U*ayel. I was speaking of the use that may 
be made of it.*' 

" And I,** replied Lord Rochdale, " of the 
use which is made of it. Which of these is 
most to the purpose ?'* 

" The latter,** said Lord Arlington, "if it 
can be proved; but I think we may hardly 
assume a fact, and reason upon it as if it was 
established.** Arlington then half turned away, 
for he did not like the brow-beating tone with 
which Lord Rochdale chose to maintain his 
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not very defensible side of the question ; nor 
did he choose to pursue an argument with oae 
who seemed too much to assume that superior 
age implied superior wisdom, and who spoke 
almost as if he thought that difference of opi- 
nion was impertinent in so young a man. The 
Earl looked at. him gravely for a moment, as if 
he read what was passing in his mind; then 
relaxing the austerity of his countenance, as if 
desirous to make amends, he touched his arm, 
and in an undertone directed his attention to 
what was passing among others of the party 
within hearing. 

" Listen,'' said he, " and you will hear more 
of the uses and advantages of travel." 

Mr» Theobald at that instant was speaking to 
Lord Bolsover. 

" I will just tell you what I did. Brussels, 
Frankfort, Berlin, Vienna, Munich, Milan, 
Naples, and Paris ; and all that in two months. 
No man has ever done it in less/' 

"That's a fast thing; but I think I could 
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have done it,^ said Lord Bolsover, *^with a 
good courier. I had a fellow once^ who could 
ride a hundred miles a day for a fortnight.^' 

** I came from Vienna to Calais,^ said young 
Leighton, ^Mn less time than the Gbvemment 
courier. No other Englishman ever did that'' 

*^ Hem ! I am not sure of that/' said Lord 
Bolsover; "but I'll just tell you what I have 
done — from Rome to Naples in nineteen hours; 
a fact) upon my honour — and from Naples to 
Paris in six days." 

"Partly by sea?" 

" No ! all by land ;" replied Lord Bolsover, 
with a look of proud satisfaction. 

" I'll just tell you what I did,'' Mr. Leigh- 
ton chimed in again, "and I think it is a 
devilish good plan — it shows what one am do. 
I went straight an end, as fast as I could, to 
what was to be the end of my journey. This 
was Sicily; so straight away I went there at 
the devil's own rate, and never stopped any 
where by the way; changed horses at Rome 
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and all those places, %nd landed in safety in 
— — I forget exactly how long from the time 
of starting, but I have got it down to an odd 
minute. As for the places I left behind, I saw 
them all on my way back, except the Rhine, 
and I steamed down that in the night-time.'^ 

"I have travelled a good deal by night,**' 
said Theobald. ^^With a dormeuse and tra^ 
veiling lamp I think it is pleasant, and a good 
plan of getting on.'' 

"And you can honestly say, I suppose,'' 
said Denbigh, ^^ that you have slept success- 
fully through as much fine country as any man 
living?" 

** Oh, I did see the country — that is, all that 
was worth seeing. My courier knew all about 
that, and used to stop and wake me whenever 
we came to any thing remarkable. Grad! I 
have reason to remember it, too, for I caught 
an infernal bad cold one night when I turned 
out by lamp-light to look at a waterfall. I 
never looked at another." 
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. There was a pause in the conyersation^ and 
the group moved onwards to another room. 

**Are these gentlemen friends of yours ?^ 
said Lord Rochdale to Lord Arlington, follow- 
ing them with his eye. 

" I know them very well,** was the answer. 

^^And are these your uses and advantages 
of travel?" 

Lord Rochdale said this tauntingly; and 
Arlington was nettled by the question. He 
laughed rather bitterly and replied, "I am 
afraid. Lord Rochdale, of answering your 
question, lest I should disturb the good opinion 
you seem to have of me,'* and so saying he 
walked away. Lord Rochdale looked at him 
gravely for a few moments, and murmured to 
himself, ** That youth is superior to his set, 
and capable of more than he will ever do — 
opinionated, impatient, spoiled, in fact. The 
world has done that, and I am sorry for it; 
for if he was not spoiled I should like him." 

He did like him better than he would ac- 
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knowledge to himself, and much better than 
his manner indicated ; for he was one of those 
who habitually indulge a testiness of disposition, 
with the flattering persuasion that they are 
acting wisely, and kindly, in uttering unpleasant 
truths, in curbing the innocent forwardness of 
youth, and attempting to mortify the self-love 
of those to whom society has been liberal in its 
praise. The impression which this ungracious 
manner succeeded in conveying to Lord Ar- 
lington was, merely that Lord Rochdale dis- 
liked him, and he sighed when he reflected on 
the caution which it behoved him to adopt in 
preferring his suit to Lady Alice, lest, when his 
hopes should seem crowned in her acceptance, 
he should find himself rejected by the inex- 
orable father. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

^* Ce qu'on appelle un f&cheux est celui qui sans faire k 
quelqu'un un grand tort ne laisse pas de Tembanasser 
beaucoup/' La Bbuti^he. 

Sir James Berwick, ever ready to offer 
services that were not required, was resolved, 
if possible, to turn the ensuipg races to some 
account in furthering the progress of Lord 
Arlington's suit, and bongre malgri, to force 
the lovers into something less ambiguous than 
their present position. He was provoked at 
not being yet able to ** report progress," and 
felt that he should be disgraced as a ma- 
noeuvrer in matches, if the party dispersed 
before he could recount, if not acceptance or 
refusal, at least the piquant history of some 
adventure. 
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" Fanny,'* said he, to Lady Berwick, " upon 
my honour we must do something to make 
these children know their minds: I can't see 
why Arlington donH propose. It will be very 
provoking if he does jiot, when we have had 
him and the Rochdales here on purpose. It 
is now the third day, and I was going to write 
to the Fanshaws, who, you know, are pro- 
digiously interested about it, and really I have 
nothing to tell them. It is very tiresome : 
but we must not let matters go on in this 
sleepy way; we must bring the affair to 
a crisis. There is certainly a screw loose 
somewhere ; — do you know why he dotft pro- 
pose ?'^ 

** No, indeed, unless it is Lady Rochdale's 
fault." 

" Ah ! he is petrified by the stiff lady- 
mother. What a blessed thing it would be if 
any little convenient illness would keep that 
good woman away from the races, and so leave 
the girl to be chaperoned by you.'' 
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" They would not trust me ; she would go 
tacked to her father." 

" Ah, possibly ! that 's provoking, — but Fan- 
ny, you see we must do something; and, by the 
by, in the first jdace, mind we contrive that 
Arlington and the Rochdales go together to 
the races. Four miles to the course, and four 
miles back,— eight miles shut up in a carriage 
together — that must bring them to a better 
understanding— -must kill or cure, or the devil 
is in it : I like to give people these little op- 
portunities. The best of belles passions lan- 
guish without them,^ 

Sir James, besides being a meddler in 
matches, was a martinet in his own house; 
and, though he knew and declared it was 
very bad taste not to let people do as they 
pleased, he was too fond of managing and 
directing, often to allow his guests to amuse 
themselves in any way which he had not the 
pleasure of contriving himself. He was, there- 
fore, particularly well satisfied with an oppor- 
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tunity of controlling the movements and mar- 
shalling the progress of about a dozen guests 
at once. 

" I will manage it all,'' said he. " Arling- 
ton, don't bring your britska; it won't be 
wanted ; without professing to call for " more 
phaetons," I'll engage to convey every body. 
Fanny, you will go with Lady Bolsover, and 
Denbigh and Theobald will be your cavalieri, 
I don't apologize for the arrangement to any 
of you. Bolsover, tite-d-tite it with me, will 
you? , * Sunt quos curriculo,' — ^and you are 
one of them. Mr. and Mrs. Hartland will 
go together, I suppose. Lord Rochdale, — Lady 
Rochdale, you are three in your carriage, 
and have a vacancy ; let me propose a fourth 
— Lord Arlington." 

Lady Rochdale had promised to take Mr. 
Leighton. ^^ Leighton !" said Sir James, 
starting. " Good God ! I for — my dear 
Leighton, (taking him aside) you are the first 
man I thought of — you'll ride^I know; you 
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diways do: I have a nice young horse for 
you, fresh out of the breaker^s hands ; do try 
him, and let me kilow what you think of 
him: there are not five men, besides yohr- 
self, that I would let ride him over a race 
course.'* 

The cajolery was too barefaced even for 
the not very discriminating palate of young 
Leighton, who smiled, and said he was going 
with the Rochdales. 

** Berwick, will you trust your horse to 
me }^ said Lord Arlington, who overheard him. 
^* Trust him to you ? oh, certainly; but as 
for trusting you to him — "* 

^^ Nay, nay, I am sure you did not mean 
Ldghton's neck to be broken, and you need 
not pretend to be more careful of mine.'* 

*^ Oh, I will be as impartial as you please — 
but seriously,'' and here he lowered his voice, 
" I want you to go with the Rochdales.'* 

*' Leighton is going with them," said Lord 
Arlington, " imd for my part, I prefer riding." 
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*^ Nay ! but let me try to arrange it differ- 
ently.'' 

" I must beg you will do no such thing,'* 
said Lord Arlington, with a peremptoriness of 
tone, which rendered Sir James Berwick mo- 
mentarily conscious that his officiousness might 
perhaps, if persisted in, be considered imperti- 
nent. He was quite crest-fallen. The accom- 
plished manager felt that he had failed, bad 
laboured only for the dissatisfaction of the per- 
son whom he was most zealous to befriend ; 
and that every thing might have gone on much 
better if he had given himself less trouble 
about it. 

At length they all set off for the race-course, 
distributed, with the exception of Arlington 
and Leighton, according to the programme of 
Sir James Berwick. 

" Thanks to you. Lady Rochdale," said 
Leighton, as he ensconced himself in her car- 
riage; "I have escaped Berwick's tempting 
offer. Did you hear it.? He wanted to ac- 
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commodate me with an awkward, hard-mouth- 
ed, half-broken brute, that is hardly fit to be 
rough-ridden by an under groom. I cannot 
think why Arlington chose to take it." 

'^ Is Lord Arlington going to ride this dan- 
gerous horse ?'^ inquired Lady Rochdale, while 
Alice having for a Inoment leaned forward 
in her eagerness to catch his answer, immedi- 
ately afterwards threw herself back in the 
carriage to conceal that anxiety, and assume 
in its place, what might to Leigbton seem 
indifference. 

" Yes,'' said Ldghton, " but I should only 
call it unpleasant, not dangerous, at least to 
Arlington, who, I know, is a good rider ; I have 
always heard so, and I have seen him out 
twice, and he seemed to perform, I thought, 
rather superiorly.*' 

*^ That is satisfactory," said Lady Rochdale, 
rather coldly ; ** but X am sorry that any con- 
fidence in his own superiority should have 
tempted him to do an imprudent thing." 
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Alice could not help thinking that her mo- 
ther, without any compromise, might have 
spoken rather more feelingly ; but she did not 
venture to make any observation, and the con- 
versation took a different turn. 

Arlington had been severely piqued by the 
marked disinclination of the Rochdales to ad- 
mit more of his society than they could possibly 
help ; and he felt a moody pleasure in going 
alone, aggravating the uncheerfulness of his 
situation, and indulging, apart from the rest, 
in the bitterness and repinings of an irritated 
spirit. Though he was too good a horseman 
to care much about the untractableness of 
his steed, yet it once crossed his mind, and 
strange to say, with a certain morbid feeling of 
satisfaction, that should any accident befall 
him, it would be in some soH attributable to 
Lady Rochdale^ He was angry with himself 
for being so chafed by such a trifle. 

" What could it signify," he asked, " whe- 
ther they were accompanied by him or Leigh- 
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taa?^ and he tried to think that it did not 
signify. But ever and anon, when he trusted 
he had almost established this point, this same 
trifle would swell into importance; and he 
found that the cause was his subjection to a 
passion which proverbially gives weight and 
consequence to circumstances light as air; 
and that the more he struggled against that 
which he would fain denounce as folly, the 
more conscious did he become of the increasing 
strength of his attachment to Lady Alice. 

Meanwhile th^ rest of the party had arrived 
at the stand on the Whittlesham race-course, 
and Sir James was happily engaged in bustling 
through a round of patronizing recognitions 
among the squirehood of his neighbourhood, 
who disliked him for his affectation of fashion- 
able superiority, and witii whom he imagined 
he had always succeeded in making himself 
popular, at a very small expense of trouble 
and civility. First, however, he indulged in a 
satirical survey of the whole assembly, for the 
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entertainment of Lady Bolsover, and told a 
few lively stories about " the fat patriarch 
yonder with the progeny of dumplings"--^** the 
endleto tall man, that goes about bowing like 
a fishing-rod'*— "that straight-haired Yahoo, 
that seems compounded of groom, waggoner, 
and a bit of * boots;"* and " that dry chip of a 
very old block, Dicson of Dicshaugh, the only 
Dicson who spells his name without a A, and is 
vastly particular about the omission.** And 
then, having finished his budget of satire, 
" Denbigh,** he said, in an affected tone, " do 
fill my place, and talk agreeable nothings to 
Lady Bolsover, while I go my round and cul- 
tivate the clodpoles. These very gopd people 
are not much in your way, or in mine either ; 
but they are all neighbours^ and duty re- 
quires it.** 

Denbigh assumed the pro£fered office, and 
Berwick went forth on his career of courtesy ; 
and it would have much surprised him if he 
could have heard how in his absence more 

VOL. I. N 
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amusmg ridicule was extracted for the »iter- 
tammeDt of Lady Bolsover, out of the pecu- 
liarities and affectations of his iinuch-^steaned 
self, than he had been aUe to extract from the 
congregated quizzes of a county. I«ady BoU 
sover and Denbigh had l<M3g been occupied 
with this fruitful sul]|)ect9 when their looks 
were directed towards the gentleman, in the 
discussion of whose diaracter tb^ had beea so 
interestingly engaged. 

" Do look at him !" said Lady Bolsover. 
'^ How earnestly he is staring out of window ! 
What a look of anxiety j How unlike him- 
self! He is watching something; something 
is happening. What is it ? Go and see.*" 

Denbigh got up, and walked towards Sir 
James Berwick, who was at the other end of 
the stand. 

" You seem interested ? What is the 
matter?" 

" Look there !" said Sir James. 

" Ah ! I see, a man run away with. Why ! 
how ? Surely it is not Arlington ?^ 
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" But it is,*^ said Berwick, turning pale. 
^^ He cannot stop that d — d young horse of 
mine.^ 

Both were silent for a while, luid stood ri- 
veted to the spot with their eyes fixed upon 
the distant spectacle of JLord Arlington, riding 
with desperate speed towards the farther ex- 
tremity of the course. 

** He cannot stop him — he cannot stop him,'* 
Sir James repeated between his teeth in an 
agitated whisper. 

^^ I don't think he is trying to stop him 
now," said Denbigh, who observed him more 
accurately and calmly. 

" By Jove ! you're right,'' exclaimed Sir 
James. " I see it now. He is pressing him. 
He has tried the bit without (Success, and now 
his object is to tire him." 

*' And where is he going?" 

"Oh! God knows: apparently across the 
country. There is no road in that direction.'* 

"A steeple-chase on an untried horse ! Can 
the beast leap ?'* 

N 2 
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. ** I don 't know," said Sir James^ with in- 
creased agitation, still watching the receding 
figure of Lord Arlington. 

" Pleasant, truly !^ remarked Denbigh. 

"Oh ! it annoys me dreadfully ; but it catft 
be helped now; so take no notice. Don^t let us 
make a scene about it ; donH say a syllable to 
the Rochdales. All will be well, I have Ktde 
doubt. I '11 send off men in that direction T 
and with an unsuccessful effort to assume a 
composure which he did not feel, Sir James 
hastily left the stand. 

Lord Arlington was out of sight, and Den- 
bigh returned to Lady Bolsover. 

*' Arlington,^' said he, in answer to her eager 
inquiries, " is riding a steeple-chase, malgri lui, 
making a virtue of necessity, and going over 
hedge and ditch on a horse he cannot stop.*^ 

** How curious !** said Lady Bolsover. ** Is 
there any sort of danger in that?'' 

" Many sorts,'' replied Denbigh ; " but 
Berwick hopes to avert them all, by sending off 
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scouts, at a moderate pace, ten minutes after- 
wards, in the hope of overtaking him ^ 

So sajdng, he passed on to communicate the 
same intelligence to others of the party, from 
Berwicksthorpe. At last, with a calm and 
smiling manner, he approached the Rochdales. 

^* Well, Lady Rochdale,'' he observed, " Ar- 
lington, our sole equestrian, has been seen 
scouring the plain to the admiration of the 
collected indigent: he will deserve to share 
the palm of glory with the winning jockey." 

'* A noble ambition !" said Lady Rochdale, 
drily. 

" Horse-breaking is a difficult art," pur- 
sued Denbigh, ** we must not undervalue it ; 
besides, no species of success comes amiss to 
some young men.'' 

" I only hope," said Lady Rochdale, " that 
in pursuing this laudable species of success, 
he is not running heedlessly into danger." 

Lady Alice was at her side, and could not 
resist repeating, in a tremulous whisper, with 
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a most earbest look of anxiety the qi^stXHi 
whether hard Arliiigton was in any danger. 
« *^ Not the least,"^ said ^Denbigh, smiling, 
" good riders are never in danger. Look,^ 
he added, diverting her attention to m ludi- 
crous example of Gambado-Hke horsemanship 
which appeared beneath the windows of the 
stand ; ** there is a case which calls much 
mor^ for your humane anxiety •'^ 

He set her fears, at least apparently, at rest, 
and enabled her to assume such an air c^ incMf- 
ference as he trusted might, on Lord Arling- 
ton's safe reappearance, be not a little galling 
to his Lordship. Even men who think most 
lightly of danger, do not like, aftor having 
been in any sort of difficulty, to discover tlmt 
their personal safety has been matter of littk 
consideration to the woman they love. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

'* Quand on aime, on doote souvent de ce qa'on croit 

le plus." ROCHEFOUCAULT. 

A RAGB came on, which, from the horses 
being known to be good and well-matched, 
excited more than usual interest. Denbigh 
quitted the Rochdales, and went with Sir 
James Berwick to the upper part of the stand, 
the resort of those who betted, to see the race 
to more advantage. Scarcely was it over when 
Berwick, looking round, saw at a little dis- 
tance the welcome visicm of Lord Arlington, 
rather splashed and hot with exercise, but 
looking out very composedly at the scene 
below. 
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** My dear Arlington !^ exclaimed Sir James, 
** such a rdief ! — and so you are safe! — that 
ciursed horse — I have been in such a dreadful 
state of uneasiness V* 

^^ Oh, pho !^ said Arlington, with a good- 
humoured tone of banter, ^^ don't undervalue 
your own philosophy. The horse is well, and so 
am I ; you may hunt him now with a strong 
bit; but Berwick, thou^ I have succeeded 
in this instance, pray break the next your- 

, " Oh, I assure you we have all been in 
such a state ! nothing but confidence in your 
skill could comfort us; how long have you 
returned ?" 

« Very lately, and not being presentable 
below,^ as he glanced at his splashed habi- 
liments, ^^ I came up here to look about me."" 

" Oh, you must come below,'' said Berwick, 
^^ you are all the more presentable for those 
honourable splashes ;'' and he then made Ar- 
lington go through a minute detail of his 
adventure. 
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" Beally,'* said Berwick, " you have been 
in jeopardy, and most skilfully have you come 
out of it ; your critical situation was seen from 
the window, and you can have no conception of 
the intense interest it excited.'' ' 

Lord Arlington laughed incredulously* 

" Denbigh can tell you the same thing," 
said Sir James, appealing to the latter ; ^^ was 
it not so P'' 

" Certainly," said Denbigh, " some of our 
party, I am sure, were very much alarmed; 
I know that Lady Berwick was, and so was 
Lady Bolsover.*" 

Lord Arlington dared not ask, but he looked 
at Denbigh) as if he hoped to hear the menti^ 
of some other names; but Denbigh deposed 
no farther. Sir James observed the look, and 
read the feeling which was then passing in 
Arlington's mind. 

" I said nothing to the Rochdales," «aid 
Berwick, " for in fact I was afraid of alarming 
them too. much; but, Denbigh, perhaps you 
told them.'' 

n5 
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and that he could not embody, her apparent 
apathy into any distinct subject for complaint. 
He was for a while indignant and unhappy, 
«nd conscious of being so; and then tried to 
laugh at his own ' folly, and to be philosophical 
and indifferent; and with this mixed feding 
he re-entered the ladies^ stand. 
' He was soon accosted by Lady :Berwick, 
whose solicitude was, to all appearance, as sin- 
cere and flattering as. Sir James's hyperboles 
could represent it. Lady Bolsover was not 
less exuberant in . demonstrations of curiosity 
and anxiety ; and Mrs. Hartland well completed 
the full chorus of amiable interest. Lord Ar- 
lington, though disposed to treat very lightly 
the awkwardness of his late situation, and 
almost ashamed of having it considered 9» a 
case of danger, and an escape that deserved 
congratulation, was naturally pleased, like any 
pther man, to find that his personal safety 
should have been a subject of even over- 
strained solicitude to female sympathizers. 
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He therefore accepted, though laughingly, yet 
with some satisfacticHi, the assurances of thrir 
alarms ; and he would perhaps have patiently 
listened to them longer if he had not been very 
desirous to learn, from the evidence of his own 
^senses, if the indifference of the Rochdales and 
their daughter towards him was really such 
as he had inferred from the reports of otheird. 

He moved towards them ; and, unfortu- 
nately^ at the s^me moment the over-officious 
Berwick moved forward too ; and Arlington 
was compelled to listen to a silly, bantering, 
mock introduction of himself to Lady Roch- 
dale, and a loiig, supplementary tirade from 
Berwick) exculpatory of himself, condemnatory 
of his horse, and laudatory of Lord Arhngton^s 
riding. Lady Rochdale listened with a calm, 
and rather reproving silence, and Arlington 
wished Berwick struck with dumbness. With- 
out any fault of his own, he felt humiliated 
through the perverse folly of his busy friend. 
It was surely, he trusted, impossible that Lady 
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Rochdale could, in her mind, accuse him of the 
Tulgar and childish wish to render himself in- 
terest^ in the eyes of her daughter by a silly 
bfarado of a wanton risk ; and yet he fdt as if 
he were placed in this miserable light by tiie 
ill-judged sportiyeness of his inde£&tigable flat* 
terer. Nevatheless, the notion of his appear- 
ing in sudi a li^t was so contemptible, diat he 
disdained to assume its possilnlity, and to say 
any thing that might remove it. He merdy 
cut short Berwick's eloquence with ^ look of 
dissatisfaction, said a few words to Lady Roch- 
dale about the last race, and a very few also 
to Lady Alice ; and then, as if neither cheered 
nor at ease in their society, turned away to 
direct his conversation to others, for wham he 
cared not, nor required that they should care 
for him. 

He had seen that the eye of AHce did not 
beam with pleasure when he approached, and 
that Lady Rochdale had listened with cold» 
and rather contemptuous indifference to the 
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story of his escape ; and wh^n he compuved 
their mannar with the warmth and friendliness 
(tf Lady Berwick* or the lively interest that 
sparkled in the countenance of Lady Bolsover, 
the contrast cut hira to die heart. 

It sometimes unfortunately happens that 
when persons have once given way to a cold- 
ness and a reserve not caused by any visible 
wad acknowledged circumstance, but sjui^ging 
from the secret current of their unuttered 
feelings, that, in ^pite of the dictates of their 
inclination and their better judgment, they 
become constrained to pursue that line of 
conduct which they have onee unfortunately 
adopted. When the cause of coldness admits 
explanation, the remedy is plain and easy. 
The cause is explained, and a mutual and har- 
monious understanding ensues. But not so 
when circumstances forbid explanation, when 
much is felt that cannot be acknowledged, and 
the sensitiveness of love or friendship is forced 
to co-exist with the formalities of social cere- 
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mony. So was it with Alice Mortimer and 
Lord Arlington. Much as they felt for each 
other, nothing had ever been said by either 
to which they could recur as a plea for ex- 
planation. Their affections had never yet 
boldly found a voice ; and though sentiments 
once uttered may be adverted to^ even when 
the smile which had called them forth is turned 
into a frown, yet the heart will not speak, for 
the first time, in the ungenial atmosphere of 
coldness, and under the blighting influence (rf 
an altered manner. They began to feel the 
painful spell which rendered it, they scarcely 
knew why, more difficult for them to derive, 
as formerly, unembarrassed pleasure from eadi 
other^s society. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

'^ Celestial Muses ! ye powers divine! 
Oh ! say, for your memory 's better than mine, 
What troops of hii virgins assembled aroui^d. 
What squadrons of heroes, for dancing renownM,^ 
Were roused by the fiddles' harmonious sound." 

Bath Gtdde. 

Among other amusements of the Whittle- 
sham Races was a ball, which drew toglsther 
mudi of the society of the county ; and which 
the Berwicks and their friends attei»led. At- 
tendance at this ball, Sir James always pro- 
fessed to consider among the duties jof his 
station, and one of the severe taxes which he 
was compelled to pay for a s(§yen months^ 

residence in shire. He always mentioned 

it to his guests in the same apologetic tone 
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in which he recommended the races to their 
notice; but obligingly suggested that perhaps 
some amusement might be found in ridiculing 
the provincial peculiarities which they would 
probably discorer. This suggestion, whidi 
came round to the ears of several' of Sir James's 

shire neighbours, tended not much to 

increase his popularity, while it armed their 
sensitive amour propre^ in rather angry resist- 
ance to the imagined " finery,'' as they 
called it, of the visitors from Berwickstbcnrpe. 

There is, perhaps, no part of England which, 
at the present time, furnishes an abundant dis- 
play of provincial peculiarities, among the 
gentry of the land; and they who hold f(»*th 
such an idea speak rather of that which has 
been, than of that which is. Facility of com- 
munication has so liberalized, so moulded all 
into one conmion stamp of plain good breed- 
ing, that it is not always very easy to distin- 
guish those who have had every sooal ad- 
vantage firom those who have passed a life 
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of comparatave seclusion. Not only hare the 
Westerns of other days disappeared from 
among us^ but even shades of coarseness^, in- 
finitely more softaied, are very rardy to be 
met with; and soarody any remain but siieh 
aabdkmg to individual diaraciter, ratborthan 
to th^ mode and station cf life*— to the hur 
mourist, in short, rather than to the bumptdn. 
He would be giving a false pictmre of the jnresent 
age, who should attempt to exhibit any very 
Inroad and strongly defined differences between 
the secluded country gentleman and the most 
pc^^ed man of the world. 

Henpe it is that mod«:ti society has become 
less applicable to the purposes of the drama. 
We not only want the marked external dis- 
tinctions which formerly existed, but a more 
uniform tone of expression and thought now 
runs throughout the world. We want, in rear 
lity, the salient points which on the stage 
would captivate an audience: and a stroi^ 
dramatic effect can scarcely be produced but 
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by exhibiting that which is no longer found 
in actual life. 

Lord Arlington did not look forward with 
loverlike satisfaction to the prospect of bebg 
with Lady Alice that evening in a ball-room, 
a situation which men, who are in love^ ge- 
neraUy regard with peculiar interest. He was 
severely mortified by her increased distance 
of manner, and that indifference about him of 
which he thought himself so well assured ; and 
he Inrooded over, and magnified her unkind- 
ness tiU he wanted only the addition of jealousy 
to make him the most wretched of self-tor- 
mentors.. Scarcely was she less unhappy ,wbo 
had caused in him such groundless annoy- 
ance. She saw that he was becoming changed 
towards her, and, though she scarcely doubted 
that it was in consequence of the reserve she 
had assumed in obedience to her mother, yet, as 
she was unconscious of any one word or action 
which could alone have given offence, she felt 
there was no opening for explanation, and 
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knew ^ot how, with propriety, die could 
soothe and recall h^ too probably offended 
lover. She felt compromised beyond redress, 
and constrained to pursue that line of conduct 
which, she still felt, was menacing her hap- 
piness. 

The voice of her mother was ever in her 
ears, and the prying eyes of the Berwicks, 
and those of the still more observant Denbigh, 
seemed to be upon her, whenever she tried to 
summon courage to break the shackles of her 
too sensitive delicacy, and teach him, by look 
or word, to feel that she was not the cold, 
the fickle, or the heartless being whom he 
might too probably believe her. She was very 
wretched, and the more because hers was an 
affliction which she dared not confide, with 
any hope of sympathy or comfort. Between 
her and Lord Arlington there was little con- 
versation during the remainder of the af-* 
temoon previous to the ball ; and though she 
strove to be gayer than shefelt, she was.con- 
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sdous that nothing had been said by her which 
was calculated to encourage or give him 
pleasure. 

At length the time arrived when they were 
all preparing for a progress to the ball, and 
cloaking and shawling, and such preliminaries 
to a night excursion were taking place* Lord 
Arlington was standing near, looking at her 
irresolutely, and seeming desirous, as £ar as she 
could judge, to dSfer the amende of some trifling 
<^ce of civility ; and silently endeavouring to 
find out which ol the many cloaks was her's* 
At that very moment Lady Rochdale stepped 
forward, drew her daughter's cloak from the 
heap, and turning hastily away from Lord 
Arlington, whose hand was extended to take 
it, carried it to Alice and put it on herself. 

It was one of those very trifling actions, 
which are of consequence only to lovers ; but 
though unobserved by all others, it was of con- 
sequence to them. 

^^ Is not even this sli^t attention to be al- 
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loyfidd?"^ Lord Arlington murmured indjg* 
nantly to himself. ^ Be it so. I will keep my 
distance ;^ and be turned moodily away. 

Alice saw the effect upon him, and struggled 
not to iMgh. Nor was she comforted, when 
Lady Rochdale, while helping her to tie the 
strings of her cloak, said in a whisper : 

** They were all evidently expecting that 
you should be waited on only by Lord Arling- 
ton. I could not bear any thing so marked ; 
so I hope you will think I was quite right in 
bringing your cloak myself.^ 

Alice thanked her; but abstained from com- 
ment on the policy and propriety of her mo- 
ther's manoeuvre. She could not express ac- 
quiescence, although her silence might imply 
it. At length they reached the ball-room. 
Exclusive of the party from Berwickstborpe, 
there were some there whom Alice knew, and 
a good deal of time was passed in recognitions, 
before she had leisure to speculate anew upon 
the line of conduct which Lord Arlington, who, 
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she felt, had been undeservedly discouraged, 
would think proper to pursue towards her. 
Dancing was begun, and she looked round, 
though she reproached herself while she did 
so, to see if Arlington was near. He was no- 
where visible at that moment. Her hand was 
claimed for the first dance ; and she was obliged 
to stand up, and look cheerful and amused, 
and endure, as if it gave her pleasure^ the very 
vapid prattle of young Leighton, whose con- 
versation chiefly turned upon abuse of the 
present ball, and unfair comparisons, to its 
disadvantage, with balls at which he had met 
her in London. 

Some of these balls were among the occur-^ 
rences of which, at that time, she could least 
wish to have been reminded. They had been 
very pleasant to her. She could have called 
them too pleasant, for they had owed their 
charin to the presence of Lord Arlington. And 
now their contrast with one at which he was 
also present, but, under circumstances so di£> 
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ferent, and with a manner, and perhaps for 
aught she knew, a feeling so unlike that which 
seemed to animate him then, was very, very 
painful to her. Yet she exerted herself to look 
happy, and she succeeded ; and joy seemed to 
sparkle in her eyes, though in truth she had 
none at heart. ' 

She did not know that, unseen by her, and 
in the thickest of the crowd, Arlington was 
watching her at that moment — watching her 

with admiration indeed, and love ; but not with 

* 

happiness and satisfaction. 

" I was mistaken,^ he would have said, if 
he had uttered his thoughts aloud, ^' miserably 
mistaken, when I believed that absence or re- 
serve of mine would throw a cloud over her 
gaiety. How gay and light of heart she seems ! 
and yet there can be little to animate and amuse 
her in the bad jokes of that puppy Leighton. 
No ! it is a relief to her when I am not near ; 
and then her suppressed liveliness flows as na- 
turally and as happily as it used to do, when I 

VOL. I. o 
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was fool enough to think I caused it. I will 
not go near her, and mar her pleasure ; no, not 
to-night Let her dance and be amused with 
others. I can neither amuse nor be amused 
myself.^ 

The dance was ended, and Alice looked 
round, hoping that Lord' Arlington would now 
approach, and dreading to be engaged again to 
join the dancers before he should present4Bm- 
sdf. But she looked in vain. She saw him 
frequently, but he seldom ever came near her, 
and their eyes never met. It was too evidently 
not his intention to approach her: and at 
length, with a heavy heart, she smilingly ac- 
cepted another invitation to dance, and became 
the victim of Mr. Theobald. Her only ccnn- 
pensation, under this infliction, was the thought, 
that though Lord Arlington had wounded her, 
by abstaining in so marked a manner from all 
attention, he had not committed the additional 
unkindness of dancing with any body else. 

He had been walking about talking to 
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various acquaintance, chiefly men, and had 
done nothing which could have alarmed even 
the most sensitive jealousy, had Alice been 
disposed to nourish that passion. He found 
much around him that might have diverted, 
had he been in a mood for mirth ; and he was 
joined by one, who, when he pleased, could 
always be entertaining — Denbigh. 

*^(iVell," said he, " this is really amusing.-— 
Is not it strange ? I, who hate balls in Lon- 
don worse than poison, like this country hub* 
bub vastly. Look at Berwick playing his 
r6le de grand Seigneur before the natives; 
taking them aside every now and then in his 
best confidential button-holding style, with a 
look of wheedling condescension, as much as to 
inform them that he thinks them guUible fools, 
for which, no doubt, they duly thank him,'^' 

** Who is that speaking to him at this mo- 
ment ? the little obsequious-mannered man 
with,the red face and redder whiskers ?'*' 

" Oh ! that is his very convenient humble 
02 
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servant) and fetcher and carrier in ordinary, 
Major Pratt. The man^s mania is knowing 
• * great, people,' or those he calls so ; and Ber- 
wick pays hira with introductions, by way of 
salary. Just observe : he is actually going to 
take him up to Lord Rochdale, as if there 
could be any thing in common between the 
little smug smiling Major, and that very gruff 
piece of aristocracy.^ 

It was even as he said ; Sir James Berwick 
was going to gratify the ambition of his hum- 
ble friend, who was always desirous to extend 
his acquaintance, upon nearly the same useful 
principle on which some persons form collec- 
tions of franks and seals, and with about the 
same prospect of advantage to himself. It was 
amusing to se^ them approach Lord Rochdale, 
who was standing in a reverie, with his hands 
behind him, his manner presenting a singular 
mixture of hauteur^ with almost yeomai^e 
plainness. The introduction was received with 
some evidence of surprise, and a look such as 
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that with which a Newfoundland dog regards 
the intrudve barking of a small pert terrier : 
and the very grave cold courteousness which 
followed, was rather appalling both to the intro- 
ducer and the introduced. 

Berwick left them — a silence ensued — and 
the little Major began to feel that as Lord 
Rochdale would not, he must speak. ^' Your 
Lordship finds this very different from Al- 
mack^s,^ was the observation which he first 
hazarded ; and in which he flattered - himself 
he had happily combined, in a remarkable 
degree, truth, appropriateness, and refinement. 
It must be safe to talk of Almack^s. 

Lord Rochdale stared and smiled, but not 
encouragingly. " No," he said ; " I see very 
little difference. One room full of men and 
women dancing is, to my eye, much like an- 
other."" 

The little Major was astounded at such de- 
preciation of that which he regarded as the 
most awful sanctum of the precincts of fashion. 
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*^ Oh,^ he said, '* your Lordship flatten us 
here— surely you must see a difference T 

« Yes,"" said Lord Rochdale ; <' this room is 
higher." 

^^ Ay,* my Lord/' said the gratified M^jor, 
happy in the opening .for a lucky hit, ^* here 
we have the high room-* there you have ^ 
high society.*" 

<< High fiddlestick r said Lord Rochdale to 
himself, between his teeth. ^^ I know nothing 
about the society there.^ 

^^ Indeed ! I diould have thought, my Lord, 
you would have gone ofteq to that assembly.^ 

^^ No, Sir, never for society ; and never but 
when a daughter asks me.'' 

"Perhaps, my Lord, you frequent the 
Clubs ?"" 

*^ My dear Sir," said Lord Rochdale, with a 
painful efibrt at good humour, which was in- 
tended to cover the ubceremonious retreat he 
meditated ; •* My dear Sir, I frequent nothing 
but my own house." 
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"Your own house? ah!-— the House of 
Lords !^ 

Lord Rochdale returned no answer, and 
walked away without ascertaining whether the 
Major's last remark was misapprehension or 
intended wit. ^^ Cool^ egad !'^ soliloquized the 
disconcerted Major, as he- looked askance at 
the retreating peer. *^ Stiff and glum, and not 
over civil ; and I am sure I was civil enough. 
Berwick might have spared his introduction, 
if he had thought I should have been treated 
so ; and I have a devilish good mind to tell 
him so — though^ by the by. Lord Rochdale 
did say, * My dear Sir,'— that was civil, at any 
rate." 

" Sir James Berwick,'' said Lord Rochdale, 
returning rather in ilUhumour after his dia- 
logue with Major Pratt, " is your friend 
yonder a Master of the Ceremonies ?" 

'* No ! — why— pray ?" 

*^ Because I hoped he had some object in 
assailing me with questions concerning the state 
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of London bdll-rooms. Is he the very good 
specimen of your neighbourhood, who I beg- 
ged might be introduced to me?" 

*^ Unquestionably, my dear Lord,^ said Ber- 
wick, laughing very heartily. 

^^ Your neighbourhood and I,^' returned 
Lord Rochdale, bowing ironically, ^^ are much 
obliged to you.*" 

Scarcely had Lord Rochdale left him, when 
Berwick was joined by Denbigh. 

" My dear Berwick," said the latter, " I am 
quite tired of hearing your praises. The room 
rings with them. You win golden opinions 
from all sorts of men. Spare me a few crumbs 
from your abundant popularity — teach me to 
please these people too — introduce me, do, to 
some of the womankind of this agreeable dis- 
trict. *You have roused my ambition, and I 
want to dance with them, and be popular.^' 

" You r said Berwick. 

** Yes, I : do you mean to question my 
qualifications ?" 
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* " Not at all — only surprised to. find you so 
inclined.*" 

** Surprise, my dear Berwick, is an undig- 
nified feeling which I counsel you not to in- 
dulge. Think it whim, if you please ; or sup- 
pose I have an eye to the borough or county. 
Worse men have capered into such things. Do 
you see that pretty doll yonder ? There is an 
engaging simplicity about her that interests the 
pastoral part of my nature. Give me her bio- 
graphy briefl}^, and present me.'' 

Accordingly, Sir James Berwick introduced 
Sir Gerald Denbigh to the blooming Miss Wat- 
son. The young lady was a frank, lively, 
unsophisticated girl, lately out, and new to 
society of any kind. She knew nothing of Sir 
Gerald Denbigh ; and as there was nothing im- 
posing in his manner and appearance, was not 
inclined to hold him at all in awe, except as the 
friend of that very fine gentleman. Sir James 
Berwick. Denbigh soon found that one of the 
subjects about which she was most anxious, 
o 5 
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was the internal construction ol that unknown 
world of Fashion, which she had contemplated 
from a distance, and judged of> chiefly through 
the medium of books, written by some 4>f the 
Meidez Pintoes of modem fiction, who, like 
their prototype, profess to describe regions 
wliich they have never trodden. In ordw to 
remove any degree of timidity and reserve 
which might impede the flow of Miss Watson^s 
opinions, Denbigh contrived, by a few well- 
appUed remarks, to convey such an impression 
of his own unfashionable homeliness and slight 
acquaintance with the gayest world, that he 
brought her to the comfortable conclusion that 
she was dancing with one, whom it was not 
necessary to regard with the sli^test mixture 
of d^renoe or alarm; but who could «iter 
naturally into all her feelings. 

After a few civil observations about the 
society of her neighbourhood, which it did not 
suit Denbigh''s purpose to ridicule, he added, 
that he supposed Miss Watson would proba- 
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bly, next spring, be afforded an opportunity of 
comparing it with society in London. The 
jToung lady replied in the negative ; confessing, 
nevertheless, great curiosity, but adding a mo- 
dest doubty whether society in London would 
give her much pleasure t '^for,'' she said, 
" even if she were to see any of the best, which 
she little expected, she should find it much too' 
different from anything she had seen in the 
country.*" 

** Not so very different, I believe,'' said 
Denbigh; disarmed for an instant by her sim- 
plicity, and subsiding into good-natured com- 
mon sense. ^'Remember that you will meet 
t^ere again many whom you see here now.*' 

" Yes, the same people, but quite altered. 
Oh ! I assure you I am told that people one 
knows quite well in the country, never think 
of speaking to one in London.'' 

^^ I wa^ not aware of that alarming fact. 
Do you intend whenever we meet in London 
to deal with me according to that rule ?" 
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^' Oh, no, certainly not ; but it is what many 
of the^ne people do/* 

<^ Let us be thankful. Miss Watson, .that we 
are not fine," said Denbigh, amused by her 
unsuspiciousness of his real position in society. 
He then assumed an air of humble ignorance 
respecting the qualities of ^' fine^ people, and 
seemed so much more desirous to receive, than 
able to afford information concerning them, 
that the young lady was encouraged by his 
manner, and drawn out into further exposition 
of her fears and opinions. 

^^ I am sure," said she, ^^from what I have 
heard, that fine people would be apt to quiz 
one, if one seemed at all new in London ; and 
one should be expected to talk like them.**^ 

^^And what must you do in order to talk 
like them ?" said Denbigh. 

^^ Mix a great deal of French with one^s Eng- 
li^,^ pursued Miss Watson ; ^^ and have the 
names of the singers and dancers, and the fa- 
shbnable shops quite pat Then one ought to 
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know a great deal of scandal; and all about 
the parties that are going on; and all the 
marriages that are to be ; then I should be so 
much afraid of getting into disgrace, by going 
where one ought not to ga*^ 

" Really r said Sir Gerald : *« pray, where ?"" 
" Oh ! to Russell Square, for instance, or 
the City. If any fashionable people were to 
know that one had ever been there, they would 
never speak to one again. I understand it is 
wonderful what a difference it makes in Lon- 
don, not only where people live, but where 
they even visit and drive. It is dreadful how 
many trifling things there are that one might 
do; quite innocently, that would make people 
think one not fit to be spoken to. That is 
what I understand — and there are many books 
that tell one so.*" 

Denbigh smiled at her credulous simpli- 
city, and ironically advised her not to hold 
cheap the authority of books. 

" I am told,^ pursued Miss Watson, " that 
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what is of most consequence, is to get to Al- 
mack^s. If you get a ticket for that, you'll be 
invited everywhere else directly; and if not, 
nobody will take any notice of you. Almack^s 
is of immense consequence, and fa^icHiable 
people think of hardly anything else; and the 
Patronesses can do almost any thipg ; and it is 
such a favour to let people in — even the Prime 
Minister must beg very hard — were you ever 
at Almack's ?"" 
'' Yes/' 

'^ Indeed ! and on a Wednesday ?" 
** Yes ; on a Wednesday.'' 
^^ And is not all I have said true ?^ 
« As true," said Sir Gerald, *' as that the 
Houses of Lords and Commons rise early on a 
Wednesday out of compliment to the Patro- 
nesses." 

" Do they, indeed !" exclaimed Miss Watson, 
and then was silent for a while pondering on 
the matchless power of the Patronesses, and 
the ineffable glories of Almack's. Rather im- 
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pressed by the newly acquired consciousness of 
having for her partner one who had been ad- 
mitted within its awful precincts, she now 
hegaxk to think he might be able to enlighten 
her on some doubtful topics, and enlarge her 
stores of valuable information. " There is one 
thing I want to know,^^ said she with becoming 
diffidence and hesitation ; ^^ and, perhaps, if you 
know, you 11 tell me — what is an Exclusive ?**' 

** I had better refer you to books,^ said 
Denbigh. 

^^ I have read one upon that subject," said 
Miss Watson; "a Novel, called 'Exclusive- 
ness Unveiled ;'' but I dotf t know much more 
now than I did before I read it, though I 
heard it was to open a great many mysteries. 
Perhaps it is necessary to be an Exclusive, in 
order to understand it perfectly ?^ 

" That is probably the case." 

^^ And now, what can you tell me about the 
Exclusives ?" 

" Not being one myself/ said Denbigh, 
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" of course my knowledge is very limited. 
An Exclusive is, I believe, a person who has 
a select circle of about five hundred friends, 
and does not wish to increase his number. 
Other strange things are said of them, such 
as that Exclusives speak only to Exclusives — 
know each other like Freemasons — disclaim 
all ties of kindred — cut fathers, mothers, 
brothers and sisters, if they are not Exclusives; 
also,— that they have a certain very small talk 
of their own, by which they don't amuse each 
other, and which nobody else can understand : 
you may hear many other things about them 
much too tedious to be mentioned."" 
"And all true?'' 

" That is more than I can venture to say, 
I have so little experience in these matters: 
I have never even had the good fortune to 
know any person that suited the description.'' 
" Do you know Lord Arlington at all ?" 
" I have the honour of his acquaintance." 
" I observe he does not dance : I wonder 
whether he is an Exclusive ?" 
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*^ I have never beard that he was one ; but 
not dandng is a strong characteristic/' 

Soon afterwards, when Denbigh had re> 
signed his partner, he was again accosted by 
Berwick. 

" Too bad, upon my word,*' said he, " when 
you might have helped to civilize these people, 
to mystify, as you have done-— to confirm 
that girl in all her errors, and fill her brain 
with fresh chimeras. I overheard you as I 



^^ Oh, defend me from setting people right ! 
you know they always hate you for it ; besides, 
I took a hint from an old story; I thought 
the ^ fljdng fish * would not be believed, so 
I gave her ^ Pharaoh^s chariot-wheel.'*'' 

^^ Just come this way with me,'' said Ber- 
wick, taking hold of Denbigh's arm, and look- 
ing grave and confidential : ^^ I am quite vexed 
about Arlington." 

" What has he done ?' 

<^ He has done nothing,— that is what vexes 
me. You may suppose it was not without 
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a reason that I asked the Rochdales here 
to meet him. Well, the train has missed 
fire completely : have you observed thein this 
evening? He and the Rochdales hardly 
speak, and he won''t even look at the daugfat^. 
I want to make them better friends, but I 
donH know exactly how to manage it In 
my situation, what would you do?'' 

** In your situation,'' said Sir Gerald, " I 
would do-— nothing-*- simple^ unadulterated no- 
thing. If they have quarrelled, they will make 
it up; if they have cooled, and are tired of 
each other, they will not be much oUiged 
to you for wanting to make them better 
friends. You w^e asking if I had observed 
them ; just observe Arlington at this moment : 
do you think he wants other consolation than 
the smiles of Lady Bolsover ?" 

^ Faith ! that conference seems to be in- 
teresting." 

** Yes, and Theobald will get bis congij if 
her Ladyship can entangle such a very su- 
perior swain as Arlington." 
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" Well, and that would be laid npon Theo- 
bald, poor fellow ! and, besides, I want Ar- 
lington to marry the Rochdales' girl.'' 

**. So he will, perhaps ; only let us look on 
l&e prudent people, without meddling, making, 
or marring; so none of your bounties, and 
premiums, and duties, and drawbacks : I like 
free trade in every thing, and mightily in love 
affairs.'' 

At the time when Denbigh turned the atten- 
tion of Sir James Berwick to Lord Arlington, 
the latter was sitting by Lady Bolsover, talk- 
ing to her with sufficient animation and devo- 
tion of manner to constitute what would be 
commonly called a flirtation. It would, how- 
ever, be very unjust to charge him with that 
fickleness which the remarks of Denbigh seemed 
to imply. Arlington had, during the first part 
of the evemng, felt depressed by his situation, 
and seemed a lonely being in the midst 
of the crowd around him. He seemed es- 
tranged from the Rochdales, he knew not 
why. His pride would not allow him to ap- 
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pear as the coldly received and scarcely to- 
larated suitor of Lady Alice, and he was thus 
compelled to keep aloof from the only perscms 
with whom he wished really to be, and reduced, 
if not to amuse, at least to occupy himself with 
the society of others. He was in that frame 
of mind when, perhaps, the sympathy and 
smile of woman seem most cheering and 
acceptable. 

Lady Bolsover was. by habit and inclination 
a flirt ; ambitious of conquests, and desirous cf 
gratifjdng her vanity by the devotion of any 
one whom society approved, or who was ren- 
dered interesting by the attachment of another. 
She was particularly anxious on both of these 
accounts to secure to herself the homage and 
attentions of Lord Arlington. Coquetry was 
her master-passion ; and like many women, who 
are foolish in other things, she was skilful in 
the exercise of that ; knew all the weaknesses 
of the manly heart, and was versed in the 
tactics most calculated to enslave it. With a 
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true female knowledge of human nature, she 
wisely judged that Lord Arlington's apparent 
position with ha^y Alice and her parents would 
leave in his spirits that aching void which would 
especially crave the sympathy of others, and 
render him accessible to those deiponstrations 
of friendly interest which it would be her care 
to exhibit. It was therefore without much 
difficulty that she now drew him within her 
tmls, engaged him in long and agreeable con- 
versati(m, and made him her companion for the 
remainder of the evening. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Skill'd by »toach to deepen scandal's tints 

With all the kind mendacity of hints; 

While mingling truth with falsehood, sneers with smiles, 

A thread of candour with a web of wiles. 

Byron. 

Dancb after dance had passed, and Alice 
had long resigned in bitterness of heart the 
hope that Arlington would approach. His de- 
termination to keep himself aloof became so 
apparent, that she tried only to console herself 
with the reflection, that as, at least, he was not 
kept from her side by any preference for the 
society of another, jealous feelings would be 
utterly unreasonable : and among all her mise- 
ries she was thankful to be spared that. But 
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in the midst of this sdf-coDgr^tulation, her eye 
rested upon Arlington by the side of Lady 
Bolsover, who with a triumphant conscious- 
ness of successful captivation, was smilingly 
listening to him, while Alice, in the hasty 
glance which she bestowed, thought ^he too 
plainly discovered in his manner that testimony 
of a lively interest, and that engaging union of 
earnestness, vivacity, and softness, which had 
entangled her afi^ctions. It was a saddening 
spectacle, and dissipated in an instant the soli- 
tary gleam of comfort which she had been 
cherishing before. At the same moment she 
overheard a short conversation near her, which 
cruelly aggravated all that she was feeling. 

*' LeightonT said Sir Gerald, Denbigh, to 
that young gentleman^ whom he scarcely ever 
honoured with a syllable, just loud enough 
to be overheard by Lady Alice ; " Leighton ! 
look yonder. Theobald will be ousted. A 
particular friend of his is showing dispositions 
of great willingness to make a particular friend 
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oi somebody eke ; and the ' somebody eise^ is 
responding very amiably, I think, if .appear- 
ances are not deceitful.'^ 

^* You mean Lady Bolsover, and Arling- 
ton.'^ 

" Yes ; but let us be discreet, and not name 
names, at these pure provincials will be scan- 
dalized.'' 

^' I thought,'" said Leighton, ^^ that he was 
otherwise engaged at present.'' 

<< So thought I. That pretty girl ! But 
theifi's nothing like your experienced women 
that wiar well, for scorching us youth to 
tinder. Say no more. She is near you.*' 

Alice felt pain and confusion beyond ut- 
terance, and hastily turned her head in a 
direction opposite to that where the speak- 
ers stood. She trembled lest her emotion 
should be perceived; and though h^ face 
was averted, she felt as if the colour whidi 
suffused h^ neck would render too visible 
what she suffered. Arlington the admirer of 
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another! preferring the society of that other 
to hers! and the circumstance adverted to in 
her hearing ! and she the dbgect of contemptu- 
ous pity ! a cruel combination indeed for high- 
minded attachjnent to endure : and the humi- 
liation was as severe as was the wound to her 
affections. She was then standing up in the 
dance. It was soon c^ded, and she then re- 
turned to her mother. Lady Rochdale looked 
for an instant inquiringly in her face, as she 
sat beside her. Alice timidly withdrew from 
the scrutiny, and averted her eyes in painful 
consciousness. She thought she heard her 
mother sigh ; and when again she dared look 
up, she saw that her eyes were turned away 
from her, and fixed apparently on Lord Ar- 
lington, who was still seated by Lady Bolsover 
(m the other side of the room, and was talking 
to her with the same marked appearance of 
interest 

Behind Lady Rochdale and Lady Alice 
were seated two elderly ladies, whom they 

VOL. I. p 
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did not know, a few scraps of whose conver- 
sation they could jiot always avoid hearing. 

"That Sir Something Denbigh,'^ said one 
of them, ^^ seems a nice, pleasant, sociable man. 
He has been dancing with my niece Laura 
Watson." 

" Yes,'' said the other, " he seems to be 
much more agreeable than Sir James's dear 
friends, the dandies, that come from Berwicks- 
thorpe, often condescend to be ; he has been 
dancing, and laughing, and talking to every- 
body like any thing! he has not an ounce 
of finery about him." 

" I wish I could say as much for that 
young Lord." 

^* Lord Arlington ?" pursued the other ; '^ oh, 
he sets up for very grand, and won't dance 
or take notice of any body. There was a 
whole row of some of the nicest girls in the 
room, two nieces of mine, and the three Miss 
Copes, all sitting together without partn^*s, 
and there I saw him saunter by without so 
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much as looking at one oi them ! and if he 
had chosen to be civil, as he ought, there 
are plenty that woul4 have introduced him: 
Sir James Berwick would, I dare say; for 
Sir James is a good creature at heart, though 
he does run such rigs upon people. Then 
Major Pratt, — ^he would, I am sure ; the Major 
is always on the alert, and quite the man 
'of breeding."*' 

" I dare say," replied the other, ^* his Lord- 
ship would not have condescended to dance, 
even if he had been introduced: you may 
see now how he prefers passing his time: 
your fashionables never talk to girls; they 
go upon the foreign system, and flirt with 
married wom«i.'" 

" Whom is he talkmg to ?" 

" That is Lady Bolsover ; a very fine 4ady 
indeed, and rather too fond of admiration, they 
say ; I know nothing against her in p^ticular, 
but she is one of those who, are talked of^ 

" It is quite shocking," said the other, to 
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think how — " and here the voices were lowered 
till nothing was heard but such occasional 
fragments as ** immorality"*'—" &shionables — " 
" very lax'' — " that such things should be !"— 
** christiaii country"—" had it from good au- 
thority," — " wouldn't mention it to anybody 
else." 

Alice and her mother sat riveted and in 
silence during this conversation, each seeming 
to watch the scene bdTore them, and neither 
choosing to appear conscious of what they 
had accidentally overiieard. At length their 
eyes met; and a short look of serious and 
melancholy meaning in Lady Rochdale's caused 
Alice instantly to withdraw her own. Nothing 
was said ; but Lady Rochdale gently pressed 
her daughter's arm. There was scmiething in 
the ^essure that seemed to convey an earnest 
of sjrmpathy and affection: it seemed tacitly 
to express all that words could have uttered ; 
and the assurance that a parent felt for her 
sorrow went home to the heart of the daughter 
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— and the tears stood, for a moment, in her 
eyes. 

It was late, and they prepared to quit a 
ball which promised to afford to Alice no 
chance of gratification. In going away they 
had the annoyance of finding that Lady Bol- 
sover's carriage immediately preceded theirs, 
and that she was waiting in the cloak-room, 
attended by Lord Arlington. Lady Bolsover 
had the malice to monopolize his attentions, 
and to prevent, as much as possible, his 
taking any notice of Lady Rochdale and Lady 
Alice. She persisted in retaining his arm, and, 
addressing him in a half-laughing, half-whis- 
pering tone of chuchotage^ as if they were 
on terms of confidence, which obliged him to 
appear amused and interested by her con- 
versation. • It was a relief to Alice when the 
Bolsovers and Lord Arlington went away. 
She and her mother soon followed; but no- 
thing was said by either of all that was prey- 
ing upon the spirits of Alice, till they found 
p3 
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themselves together in h^ room at Ber- 
vicksthorpe. 

^^ You are tired, my dear child,^ said Lady 
Rochdale, affectionatdy ; ^* you donH seera 
well.'' 

" I am not much tired.'' 

** Your spirits are." 

" I won't deny it. Mamma," replied Alice, 
with a sigh : ^^ when you know so well what 
my feelii^ are, it would be felly in me not 
to confess that the events of this evening 
have been Httle calculiUed to make me 
happy." 

^^ Little indeed ! " said Lady Rochdale ; 
^^ and you deserved to have been made much 
happier. If it will be any consdation to you 
to hear it, I am glad to say, my love, that I 
think your conduct, under these trying ck* 
cumstances, has been excellent-*-your manner 
everything a mother could desire." 

" It is, indeed, a comfort," said Alice, *' to 
know that you are satisfied with me; I hope I 
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have acted quite right; but I am afraid my 
maimer may have been, in some degl*ee, the 
cause of what has happened. I am aftaid I 
may have given Lord Arlington too much rea* 
son to think I no longer care for him.*" 

^^ No, Alice, that is not my impression ; and 
nobody can have observed your numner mpre 
attentively than I. If Lord Arlington draws 
from it such an inference, I can only say that 
he does so on very slight and insufficient 
grounds. Nay, I will say more. He must 
know that he was not indifferent to you ; and 
he cannot believe that you have ceased to gare 
for him, unless he wishes to believe it.^^ 

^^ I am sure 4ie does not wish that,^ said 
Alice; ^^but persons are sometimes sensitive, 
and easily m(H*tified and discouraged, and are 
diffident of their power to secure the good-will 
and affections of others, unless they have fre- 
quent assurance of not having lost their good 
opinion.''^ 

** I will not accuse Lord Arlington of such 
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unnecessary want of self-confidence," replied 
Lady Rochdale, with a melancholy smSe; 
^^ and I think society cannot have taught him 
to think so meanly of his powers of pleasing as 
your observation would suggest." 

*^ No, Mamma, but society may, and, I fear, 
has, taught him to expect that his powers of 
pleasing should be much more evidently suc- 
cessful than my manner, latterly, can have 
allowed him to believe." 

" If society has' spoiled him, Alice, that is 
not our fault; and we are not to be turned 
away, by any such consideration, from that line 
of conduct which we know to be the most 
correct. We are not bound to consider the 
unreasonable expectations which the world may 
have encouraged any one to form. Mercenary 
parents have taught young men of large for- 
tune to expect to be courted ; but that is pot 
a reason why women should depart from the 
propriety, and dignity, and modest reserve 
which most becomes them, and adopt a model 
of which they disapprove." 
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** I am sure, my dear mother,'' said Alice 
earnestly, " you will not think that I wish for 
any such departure. I am anxious only that 
Lord Arlington should not be misled by the 
treatment which he experiences. It is not 
right to deceive — ^is it ?** 

" Certainly not." 

** And yet, if my manner suggests to Lord 
Arlington that I have ceased to care for him, 
when, in fact, I am unchanged, am I not 
guilty of deceiving him ?" 

Lady Rochdale seemed rather perplexed by 
this question, and paused for a moment before 
she answered. " You cannot,^ said she, '^ be 
considered guilty of deceiving, when you had 
no intention to deceive. If Lord Arlington 
has no right to assume that you have lost all 
regard for him, the fault of his thinking so is 
his, not yours. The question more properly 
stated is this ; whether you shall persevere in 
that line of conduct which you feel to be most 
honourable and decorous, or allow yourself to 
be swayed by a fear of misconstruction, and a 
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compliance with the corrupt usages of society. 
I have more to say, Alice, but I am afraid of 
wounding you." 

** Oh, no ! pray go on. Mamma. It is a 
relief to talk with you aboiit what I feel.*" 

** Then, my dear child, do not deceive your- 
self. Every attachment should be tried by 
some test. You have applied a test— « mild 
one — indeed the mildest imaginable, mady 
that of modest reserve. Do not, therefore, if 
this very gentle test should produce an unpros> 
perous result, blame only that, and not Lord 
Arlington. It may sound harsh and cruel, 
dearest, in me, to suggest that he has not shown 
that warmth and steadiness of attachment 
which I should wish to see evinced towards 
my daughter, by any one who hopes to be her 
husband. I have heard he is fickle, and, I 
grieve to say, I see reason to believe it. I was 
not satisfied with his conduct to-night. Why 
did he never come near you ? Why did not 
he pay even that common mark of civility 
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which was shown by Mr. Theobald or Mr. 
Leighton? And why, after slighting you, 
did he choose to lavish such a degree of at- 
tention on a married woman, as called forth 
the very unpleasant remarks which we were 
under the disagreeable necessity of over- 
hearing?^ 

" As for the remarks,'' said Lady Alice, 
" they were made by persons who seemed 
both ignorant and ill-natured: they were un- 
pleasant certainly, but I cannot allow them 
to have much weight. His neglect of me 
was probably meant as a retaliation for the 
coldness with which he > has been treated by 
us, but it was more than was called for, and, 
I will confess I did feel it to be unkind. Still 
my manner towards him, and, certainly yours, 
might lead him to think it was desired that 
he should be very cold and distant : we have 
no right to rebuff him, and then complain 
because he stands aloof 

" My dear Alice, Lord Arlington ought 
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4o feel tbat my reserve of manner towards 
him is not more than is rendered absolutely 
necessary, by the position, in which the ill- 
bred offidousness of the Berwicks has placed 
us: he should have appreciated our feelings, 
and respected them : reserve on our part cer- 
tainly called for reserve on his: but it did 
not justify what you call, very properly, * un- 
kind retaliation.^ Do not be distressed, my 
love ; I trust we shall soon come to a better 
understanding. If Lord Arlington is really 
attached to you, that attachment, and his 
better sense, will soon triumph over the ^que 
of the moment; if he is not really attached 
to you, let us be thankful for the timely 
discovery, and that much unhappiness is spared 
you.'' 

Alice returned no answer: she dared not 
trust herself to speak, for she felt that silence 
alone could ^able her to refrain from tears. 
That Lord Arlington should not really be at- 
tached to her^ was an improbable and a need- 
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lessly cruel supposition ; and, that such a dis-^ 
covery should ever be received with thank- 
fulness, seemed too decidedly impossible to 
be admitted for an instant, as affording the 
faintest gleam of consolation. The subject 
was dropped — Lady Rochdale felt that she 
had said enough, and Alice had no pleasure 
in pursuing it. Though it was, in some degree, 
a relief to unburthen her thoughts, she could 
derive little comfort from discussion with her 
mother. Lady Bochdale^s opinions were too 
rigid ; and Alice felt that they were practically 
fallacious, even when they seemed most theo- 
retically wise. There was indeed a fallacy in 
them, from which good intentions could not 
save her. She was sometimes only timid and 
sensitive when she believed she was con- 
scientious — she too often summoned a fan- 
cied strength of mind, for no better end than 
to cpnfirm herself in a weakness; and she 
would apply a stoical rigidness of principle 
worthy of a better cause, to the office of ren- 
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dering herself more regardful 6( appearances, 
more subservient to worldly opinion, more 
solicitous of that which seemed^ at the risk, ^ 
perhaps, of neglecting that which was right. 
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